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EDITORS’ PREFATORY NOTE 


Tue ExTRACTS featured in this volume have been drawn primarily from letters 
preserved within the “Merrymount Press Collection” of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. The collection constitutes a comprehensive archive of correspondence 
files and associated papers of the Merrymount Press and was acquired by the 
library in 1958 from Daniel B. Bianchi, son of John Bianchi, Daniel Berkeley 
Updike’s partner in the proprietorship and management of the Press. The collec- 
tion’s unit containing Updike-Ruzicka correspondence totals more than twenty- 
two hundred items, consisting of the originals of incoming communications 
received from Rudolph Ruzicka, as well as copies of what was dispatched to him 
by Messrs. Updike and Bianchi. In addition to these resources, there exist at 
Harvard University’s Houghton Library nearly one hundred and fifty originals of 
letters from Mr. Updike to Rudolph Ruzicka, these having been given to Harvard 
in 1953 by Mr. Ruzicka himself. 

Of the Updike-to-Ruzicka letters from which extracts are herein presented, 
thirty-eight entail instances of there existing both a retained copy (at the Hunt- 
ington Library) and an original (at the Houghton Library). Also included are 
extracts from twenty-seven Houghton Library letters copies of which do not exist 
at the Huntington Library (almost all of them holographic in form, written by 
Mr. Updike when away from his office—while at his Boston home or during 
vacation intervals or in the course of business travels) — Updike letters that bear 
the following dates: June 2, 1910; February 6, 1915; June 19 and July 6, 1917; 
August 22, August 29, and September 28, 1922; August 7, 1924; May 20, July 
3, July 17, and November 11, 1928; January 9, 1929; January 19, 1931; Novem- 
ber 20, 1934; May 29 and November 5, 1935; February 15 and May 3, 1936; 
July 14, July 21, August 3, and August 10, 1938; January 4, 1939; May 15, 1940; 
and January 7 and January 27, 1941. 

In D. B. Updike’s letters, spelling inconsistencies, variations in the handling 
of abbreviations, and other divergent stylistic features are sometimes reflective 
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of whether their texts were written longhand by him or, alternatively, were 
typewritten by a secretary, either from Mr. Updike’s dictation or from something 
he drafted in manuscript for subsequent transcription. Virtually all of Rudoph 
Ruzicka’s letters are holographs. 

Except where missing words, parts of words, or punctuation have been 
supplied (surrounded by square brackets), excerpted matter has been quoted 
without emendation, precisely reproducing the writers’ texts (which occasionally 
contain various irregularities—including, sometimes, spelling variants within a 
single letter: such as “grey” and “gray” or “color” and “colour” or “MacVeagh” 
and “McVeagh”). Annotation entered within the extracts (and also set off by 
square brackets) has been limited to identification or other specification deemed 
necessary for an ease of basic comprehension on the part of present-day readers. 

Three of the extracts taken from letters by Rudolph Ruzicka contain roughly 
sketched pen-and-ink drawings within their texts. Those in his letters dated 
November 22, 1911, and June 15, 1917, have been rendered in full-size fac- 
simile, while those that are part of a letter of June 3, 1920, are represented at 
approximately one-half original size. All other illustrative matter featured in this 
volume is reproduced full size, unless otherwise indicated by an accompanying 
note. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made both to the Huntington Library and to the 
Houghton Library, for access accorded by them to their resources. The editors 
also wish to convey special thanks to the staffs of those institutions, for assistance 
helpfully provided. An expression of particular appreciation is tendered Tatiana 
Ruzicka, Rudolph Ruzicka’s daughter, for her gracious and enthusiastic encour- 
agement of this publication. 

Bc@ Le & Eko 
July 29, 1992 
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THE TWo MEN first met during the winter of 1907—08. The place was the Hotel 
Lafayette in New York City, and what brought them together was that a mutual 
friend, the bookseller Lewis Hatch, had identified Rudolph Ruzicka to Daniel 
Berkeley Updike as being an artist to whom the Merrymount Press might confi- 
dently turn for the provision of something needed within a book the Press was 
then preparing to issue. Nearly seventy years later Rudolph Ruzicka would recall 
of the occasion: “Updike and I had a disagreement at that meeting. J was quite 
interested in encouraging modern or contemporary art, particularly in printing. 
I was probably motivated by economic considerations, because of course if 
printers used only old ornamentation, where would present-day artists come in? 
That was one of the points of our disagreement. Updike’s tendency of course, 
which was largely practical, was just to borrow things from the past. We argued 
about that quite violently.” 

Only twenty-four years old at the time of this initial encounter with D. B. 
Updike, Ruzicka had in 1894 emigrated with his parents to the United States 
from a small town, Kourim, in central Bohemia. At fourteen he left school in 
Chicago, where the family had settled, and began an apprenticeship as a wood 
engraver. Over a period of a half-dozen years he worked for a number of Chicago 
firms. Then, in 1903 he moved to New York, in order to pursue there a furtherance 
of his career. By the time of his introduction to Updike in the winter of 1907-08, 
he was on the staff of Calkins & Holden, one of the city’s leading advertising 
agencies, but also trying, concurrently, to devote himself to his own, independent 
work as a wood engraver. 

When he and Rudolph Ruzicka met, Daniel Berkeley Updike was already 
widely acknowledged as ranking among America’s foremost printers. He had in 
1880, at age twenty, left Providence, Rhode Island, his native city, to take up 
employment with the Boston publishers Houghton, Mifflin & Company, ulti- 
mately being assigned responsibilities particularly associated with that firm’s 
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printing plant, the Riverside Press. Next, in 1893, he set up his own office in 
Boston, to provide typographic design, consulting, and supervisory services. 
This, in turn, was followed by his acquisition of type and equipment to permit 
an in-house carrying forward of both composition and manufacturing operations. 
And, finally, in 1896 the establishment had adopted as its designation the name 
“The Merrymount Press.” 


Correspondence between Updike and Ruzicka, who were in due course to 
develop so close and long-continuing a personal friendship, while engaging on 
frequent occasion in various working relationships as well, began soon after their 
rather hostile and contentious interview at the Hotel Lafayette. It was Updike 
who wrote first, in a letter that emphasized his desire to see specimens of 
Ruzicka’s recent engravings and which also made guarded reference to the 
possibility of there being proffered an engraving assignment from the Mer- 
rymount Press—an assignment that would turn out to entail a rendering of the 
central decorative feature and border elements (based upon a design recently 
done for Updike by William Addison Dwiggins) to adorn the title page of a 
volume in the Press’s first “Humanists’ Library” series. 

Among the subjects treated of in Ruzicka’s letters from this early period is his 
personal work then in progress — especially his wood-engraved portrait of Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, soon to be included in a publication entitled A Portfolio of 
Prints that he and certain of his Calkins & Holden associates, styling themselves 
the “Graphic Arts Club,” would bring forth during 1908. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 26, 1908 ... I have not received the examples of 
wood engraving which you very kindly said you would forward. I want very 
much to see them, as I have a design which I might be able to put in your hands. 
May I, therefore, hear from you as soon as may be as to this? 

I am a little afraid my design is too fine for your style, but nevertheless, should 
like to give you a trial ifIcan.... | 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 27, 1908 .. . I recieved your kind note regarding 
the promised examples of my wood engravings and beg to explain my delay in 
sending them at an earlier date. 

In the first place, the portrait of St. Gaudens is now in the hands of the printer, 
(who by the way never seems able to give me the right colors); then I have 
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something in the work, a river scene which will I hope show my ability to 
somewhat better advantage than anything I have heretofore attempted. 

In view of your letter I am sending you a registered package containing the 
following: 

One of my early attempts at East River “landscape”, an unsuccessfull thing 
throughout as my impatience to cut got the better of my judgement, the result 
being both bad drawing as well as engraving; the same stands true of the little 
initials which suggested to me a series but were not intended for anything 
definite; the Emerson portrait a proof of which you have already seen{;] and 
finally a trial proof of the St. G. wrestled from the printers this noon. .. . 

A knowledge that my work will be of definite use will be an encouragement 
I felt missing in most of my previous work and I assure you that anything I will 
do for you will be done in the best spirit I am capable of and to your satisfaction, 
bhopes: 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 2, 1908 .. . Thank you very much for your letter. The 
registered package has also arrived with the four interesting enclosures. 

I like what you have sent me very much. The Saint-Gaudens seems to me the 
best thing which you have done. . . . I am holding these here for a day or two 
and will then return them. 

I am sending you something which you might like to try your hand on, namely, 
a title page to be cut on wood, to the weight of line shown in drawing. I send 
you a book in this series and the cutting must be made to go with that of the 
initial letters and the colophon engraving therein, although I do not mind if it 
has a little more snap than these have. It is so difficult to get a happy mean be- 
tween something which is polite, smooth and lifeless; and something which has 
a little “kick” to it. Unfortunately, this last quality generally goes it too hard. 

The title page design which I send is to have lines of type in the panels as 
shown. These will be printed in. The engraved design will be printed entirely in 
red, or at least that is my present view... . 

Will you look into this and tell me how much you think it would be worth to 
do, and, if you care to undertake it, let me know?... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 4, 1908 . . . Your letter with the drawing of title-page 


enclosed and later your volume recieved in good order. 
I believe I understand what the style of design you send demands from the 
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engraver and will endeavor to carry it out as well as I can, taking care to keep 
the balance which you think is so hard to attain. The fine volume you send along 
will help a great deal towards that end. 

It is my opinion that the lines of this design are just about right in weight if 
printed in black but that for the red they should have just a little more body, as 
suggested by both the initials to be used and the colophon. Of course the wood 
of itself will lend body to the line. 

It is quite impossible for me to give you an adequate idea of the cost now as 
I have not enough experience in this sort of work but I have no doubt we can ar- 
range that to mutual satisfaction after the work is completed as then I will have 
the time spent on it as a guide to its value. 

I expected you to keep the proofs I have sent you or any that were of interest 
and I hope you will surely accept the St. Gaudens, the better proof of which you 
will have recieved by now. I am very glad you like what you have seen of it and 
would like to know your opinion of the last proof. 

I shall not do any cutting until I again hear from you, although I am clear 
enough on every point to go right ahead and get ready for it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 6, 1908 ... Your letter is entirely clear and entirely 
satisfactory. But before proceeding, can’t you give me any idea of what the cost 
would be? Could you not name figures between which it would probably come? 
That would enable me to decide. I want to give you the work to do if I can, but 
it is not quite businesslike for either of us not to know at all where we are in the 
matter. So send me some kind of a figure just as an approximate cost, if nothing 
more. 

I should like to keep the proofs that you sent me, particularly the Saint- 
Gaudens, the last proof of which, I think was very strong and good; a great deal 
better than the first one. My only feeling about the last proof was that the relation 
between the hair, especially at the back, and the background was somehow not 
quite happy. And may I make another point, that if you mount any more of these, 
if you will put on a dark outside mount, they will be tremendously helped. The 
cold paper of the mount is a little harsh for the high lights in the face. I ought to 
add, however, what you have probably already found out, that I do not know 
much about engraving and that you may be right about a good many points that 
I am wrong about. I find that the more one knows about one thing, the less one 
knows about others... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 8, 1908... . Since you insist upon my quoting you a 
price on the title-page you have sent me to cut I will suggest the amount of $15.00 
for your consideration. That is approximate cost and includes first class prooving 
in black or red, or both. . . . 

To my mind there are so many unhappy things about the St. Gaudens that the 
one you have pointed out is not at all isolated. I should say however that the line 
at the back of the head lacks more in design than any other thing. It is too rigid 
and at any rate should have been farther back. The question of a mat is ever a 
problem to me but in this case I beg to disagree with you as the white gives 
certain unity of tone by contrast with the color of vellum which would be lacking 
were a mat darker than the paper [to] be used. It seems to me that anything printed 
requires white although my mat is undeniably too cold... . 


D.B.U. toR.R.— March 10, 1908 . . . Your letter of March 8th has been received. 
The price which you make for the title page is entirely satisfactory, except that 
this must include such reasonable changes as would bring it to my satisfaction 
if the first essay does not prove quite right. 

I think you are right about the line at the back of the head of St. Gaudens. 

As to the mat, I do not object to a white mat particularly, but I mean so cold 
a white as you have put on, which is so little in accord with the general tone of 
the head. But I may be all wrong. 

Finally, to return to the price, I think it is a perfectly fair one. I am so glad to 
be able to put this little piece of work in your hands, so that at least we may have 
a try at it. I do not have much of this kind of work, but I like to have it done with 
feeling, if I can find anybody who “‘feels.”’. . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 23, 1908 .. . I am sending you for your approval the 
first proof of my engraving. 

If there are to be no extensive changes I shall have the final proofs made in 
red only; otherwise another black proof will be necessary. 

I see where there are spots that require going over but will not do anything 
until I hear from you... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 24, 1908 ... I have just received your proofs of the 
title-page which I think are in the main all right. There are, as you say, a few 
weak places that should be made a little sharper. 
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If your engraving was to be printed in black, I should have one general 
criticism, however, to make, and that would be, that almost all the lines seem a 
little too heavy. But about this, I cannot tell until I see a proof of the block just 
as it stands in red. So will you send me this and I can then tell just what can be 
done? On the whole, I think that it is very nice indeed. 

I am sending you some paper of the kind that the book is printed upon, so that 
you may prove your block upon it. This paper is printed dry, not wet. I think this 
gives you all the information that is necessary. When I see the block printed in 
red I can then tell whether the lines will be too heavy or not... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 30, 1908 ... I am sending you new proofs of the 
title-page. 

My printer is never able to work well on any but the smooth glazed surface of 
paper, so the red proof on your interesting paper is not quite satisfactory, although 
I went into considerable trouble to get the best possible result. It will however 
give you an idea of the general color and the black proof will speak for the details 
of cutting equally well. 

While the difference may not be seen readily, there has been a considerable 
amount of work done on the cut since the last proof; for example I had six plugs 
inserted into [it] and have recut places that seemed weak to me. I will spend 
some more time on spots that need touching up. 

I find your criticism of the last proof very just and correct. No doubt I worked 
[a] little too independently of the original sketch and with such interest in the 
form that I did not realize the fact of being off on the color of the lines... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 1, 1908 . . . I have just received your letter of yesterday 
and as I am going on to New York today, I will bring the proofs on with me and 
while I am there perhaps you can come to see me for half an hour or so. I can 
then make one or two suggestions. On the whole, it is all right, but I just want 
to speak about one or two little details which I can talk about better than write 
about... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 8, 1908 . . . You will recieve from the Express Co. the 
wood-block for your title-page, which I hope you will find satisfactory. 

I enclose the original sketch as well as the final proof of the block and also 
enclose a bill for $15.00... . 


THE DEFENCE OF POESIE 
A LETTER TO Q. ELIZABETH 
A DEFENCE OF LEICESTER 
BY SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
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AFTER Rudolph Ruzicka completed his wood engraving for the title page of 
the Merrymount Press Humanists’ Library volume, there appears to have been 
no contact between him and Daniel Berkeley Updike for an extended period of 
time: from early April 1908 through to June 1910. “Then. . . ,” as Ruzicka many 
years later reminisced, “I went up to Boston to show him my engravings. . . . 
Nothing much came of that, except that he showed an intense interest in my 
work... . We completely abandoned our disagreement . . . , because there were 
so many other things to talk about and do.” 

The Boston visit in the spring of 1910 did serve to bring about an immediate 
revival of correspondence —correspondence that is not only reflective of Up- 
dike’s taking “‘an intense interest” in Ruzicka’s work, but which documents, also, 
the beginnings of the special friendship the two would thereafter maintain for 
more than three decades. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 2, 1910... It was a pleasure to me to see you here the 
other day. And in talking ove[r] your work with Mr. Hatch, who spent Sunday 
with me[,] I made some suggestions as to subjects for your work, which I thought 
might be, not only very interesting to do, but which might also command a sale. 
If you see him, he will tell you what I thought of —in particular a view of St. 
John’s, Varick St. which is not alone a char[m]ing piece of architecture, but a 
subject which might appeal to lovers of views of the remains of old New York. 
Perhaps a series of six views, issued from time to time, under some such title as 
“Georgian New York” or “Georgian Architecture of New York” or better “G. A. 
of Old New York” might help to market what ought to be a pleasant work to do, 
with some reward in mon[e]y as well. However he will explain all this more 
fully, than I can at this moment. 

This letter is written with quite another purpose however. And that is to ask{,] 
when your holiday comes, if you would like to pay me a visit of a week. I want 
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to go away in July—when I think you said you were to be free—and as I am 
alone and want a companion I wondered if you were disengaged. I am not sure 
whether it would be seashore or country, but it would be somewhere where one 
could keep out of doors. . . . After your arrival here I should expect you to be, 
both as to travelling expense and living, my guest. I wish to be thus explicit, 
because it is simpler to be so and because I cannot consider the plan unless it is 
on this basis. Of course if you prefer to do something else that is another matter; 
but if you do not come because you do not think you ought to come in this way, 
please remember that you are helping me out by accepting, and that it would 
give me a great deal of pleasure to hav[e] you. However, I think that I can trust 
you to take this in the spirit in which it is meant... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 7, 1910... Your letter was a great surprise to me. The 
very kind invitation you are extending to me embarasses me as I planned to spend 
my two-week holiday about Boston, sketching some of the spots that charmed 
me so; now I would like to accept your pleasant offer to spend a week with you 
in the country or at the seashore: perhaps it would be best for me to stay with 
you for a few days or if you will not be far from Boston to go up to see you for 
a day at a time. My holiday extends from July 9" to 23'¢. I would consider it a 
very successfull holiday indeed if I were able to both do some work in Boston 
and have the opportunity to see more of you. 

I had right along intended to engrave some of New York’s Georgian Architec- 
ture but more to discipline myself further in drawing and the use of the medium 
than to publish—for the latter I lack knowledge of the form in which to pub- 
lish an individual print or series and to whom to appeal for interest. Mr. Hatch 
now kindly offered to help me with the last two problems. I think your sugges- 
tion is very good: to plan for a series with some such general title as you suggest 
and to start with so well known and charming an example as the St. John’s in 
Varick St... . 

I want to again thank you for your very kind invitation and the hearty interest 
you are taking in my work... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 8, 1910... I am glad to hear that you think well of the 
Georgian Architecture plan . . . and, no doubt, between Mr. Hatch, yourself and 
myself, we can concoct some little statement which will prove attractive to the 


intending purchaser. . . . 
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Now in regard to the invitation, I am afraid that you had planned to spend your 
two weeks’ holiday near Boston and that my invitation to go far afield is some- 
what interfering with it. This I do not want to do, for I know that nothing is more 
annoying than to have settled on a scheme of work and have it upset by other 
people’s plans. Let me, however, say what I had thought of doing, the alternative 
being threefold. 

I expect to be at Southborough, Mass., which is about fifty minutes’ ride from 
here, during the rest of this month and into July; and at what date I went away 
for a week or so was unimportant to me. Southborough is near Boston and if you 
would like to come there for a week before you go into Boston for your sketching, 
you could make excursions as often as you wanted during the week you were 
with me, to Boston, doing such work as you chose. It is a pleasant place, the 
seat of St. Mark’s School, and there are several pleasant towns within easy range, 
which one could take excursions to. 

If you do not care whether you are as near town as that, or not, during one of 
the two weeks, I had thought of going either to Woods Hole, which is down on 
the Cape, and taking from there, possibly excursions for a day or two to Nantuck- 
et, which I have never seen and always wanted to see. The Inn at Woods Hole 
is not luxurious, but “possible,” and there is very good swimming, if you care 
for that, and boating. 

The other plan was to go to New Boston, New Hampshire, where I have never 
been, but which is in a very pretty part of the country, high up among the hills. 
I am told that there is a very comfortable Inn there and it is about three hours’ 
ride from Boston. Woods Hole is about two hours’ ride from Boston, on the 
quick trains. 

I have told you just what my plans are in order that you may decide which of 
the three things you would rather do. If it is a question of getting a complete 
rest, New Boston or Woods Hole would be better than Southborough. If you like 
boating and swimming, Woods Hole is better than New Boston. If you like the 
hills and a wild mountainous country, New Boston is better than Woods Hole. 
If you would like to be near Boston, so that you could come in town as you 
chose, Southborough would be distinctly the place to go... . 

Will you kindly let me know about this, as I should like to make any necessary 
arrangements; but I shall certainly count on you being with me for a week, if 
you would like it, and you must remember that you are doing me a favor, as I 
should otherwise, just at that time, be alone, which I do not like. . . . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— June 14, 1910... Your letter of the 8t* has been recieved, I 
hope I have not delayed too long in answering it. 

I would greatly enjoy seeing more of you, it worries me somewhat just where 
I can be of interest, but if you will not mind spending a week with a rather clumsy 
companion, then I shall come. Surely a week of rest away from the city will be 
of benefit to me and the remaining week may still offer opportunity to get 
something out of Boston. 

Having made that clear to myself, the problem is still very difficult: to decide 
between the interesting places you so liberally offer. The Massachusetts town 
would delight me, I am sure, but if we are to be away from the city it may as 
well be completely so. As to the remaining places I would best like to leave it 
for you to decide, both are about equally enticing and both would be a novel 
experience to me[;] but the choice being plainly for me to make I shall choose 
the Cape — the fact that I do not know how to swim does not matter—I shall enjoy 
the ocean and the promised Nantucket excursion immensely. However if your 
plans were to shape themselves so that you would decide for New Boston you 
would find me equally interested and in either place I could do any amount of 
tramping, if you care for that. It would be very agreeable to me to spend the 
week of the 9 with you. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 16, 1910. . . I have just received your letter of the 14th. 
I am delighted to hear that you can come. Now it only remains to make the 
arrangements at Woods Hole, which I will do today. Your choice suits me exactly 
and you have made it a great deal easier for me by doing the choosing. .. . 

Please remember that when you come you are not going to be made “company” 
of in the least, but allowed to do exactly as you choose. If you want to tramp, 
you shall tramp. If I want to read, and not tramp, I shall read. In other words, 
we shall be together, but at liberty; nothing to my mind being so awful as to 
entertain or be entertained all the time. My only point would be that I should 
bring some fairly warm clothes, as the weather is changeable. I hope we can 
have a simple, pleasant week together, out of which we can both get a good 
deals =. 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 2, 1910... You may like to know just what has been 


decided for our little trip of the 9th, and this is to say that my intention is to go 
to Woods Hole sometime on the morning of the 9th and remain there until 
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Monday afternoon, and then go to Nantucket for a week. The hotel at Woods 
Hole is The Breakwater and the hotel at Nantucket is The Sea Cliff Inn. I send 
you these addresses, because you may like to have letters forwarded. . . . 

At Woods Hole, it did not seem to be possible to get anything except rooms 
the size of packing boxes to sleep in, so I told them that we would stay there 
only for a day or two and then go on to Nantucket on Monday afternoon. I had 
hoped at Nantucket to get into some small place, but in asking a man who knows 
the island from end to end, he said that he thought on the whole for a short stay, 
The Sea Cliff Inn was better, as it was near the water, and although it holds some 
200 or 300 people, the whole place is so informal that nothing much mattered. 
I have secured rooms which are supposed to be of decent size... . 

My present plan is to come up from Nantucket on the 18th, so that you can 
have the rest of that week for sketching in Boston. My rooms are open all the 
year round and J shall be very happy to put them at your service during your stay 
in town, whether I am there or not. I think myself it very doubtful whether I shall 
be there, but as they are always kept going, you might just as well use them, if 
it is of any convenience for you to do so. Please take this exactly as it is meant. 
I merely write you in order to save your worrying about making some arrange- 
ment as to where you are to stay in Boston... . I am looking forward with a 
great deal of pleasure to this trip and am so glad that you are coming... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— July 4, 1910... I have to-day recieved your letter of the 
274... 1am perfectly well pleased with the arrangements you have made for 
our Woods-Hole-Nantucket trip. . . . 

Your generous offer of the use of your rooms in Boston for what was to be the 
final week of my holiday makes the necessity of my return to New York directly 
from Nantucket doubly unpleasant. . . . I find I will have to give up Boston this 
time, regretfully. Just the same[,] rest assured that I appreciate the great deal you 
offer so simply. . . . 

For the last few days the weather has been such as to make me look forward 
even more anxiously to the time when I will be out with you. .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— July 22, 1910. . . It seems to me that I am living over again[,] 
and more keenly[,] certain of my experiences at Woods Hole and Nantucket; I 
find myself utterly inefficient when I wish to express my gratitude for the great 
deal I carried away with me.... 
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Upprxe’s and Ruzicka’s July vacation interval in Massachusetts (first, at the 
Cape Cod village of Woods Hole and, then, on Nantucket Island) was followed, 
three months later, by a week’s outing together in New Hampshire. 

Late in 1910 and into 1911, as friendly relationship between them deepened 
and their correspondence became more frequent, Updike tended to drop “‘Mr.” 
from the salutation of his letters, adopting the less-formal “Dear Ruzicka” or, 
alternatively, “My dear Ruzicka” —even, on a few occasions writing, familiarly, 
“Dear Rudolph.” Ruzicka, however, continued to begin his letters (and would 
do so for many years to come), deferentially, “Dear Mr. Updike” or “My dear 
Mr. Updike.” 

During this period they wrote back and forth about a wide range of subjects — 
subjects that included: further visits with one another, both at Boston and New 
York; the seeking out by Ruzicka of volumes in New York bookshops, as potential 
acquisitions for Updike’s typographical library; deaths that occurred within 
Ruzicka’s family (his mother, in May of 1911; and five months later, a brother); 
and, of particular consequence, the young artist’s decision to give up his Calkins 
& Holden employment and, as he wrote Updike on September 20, I9II, “try 
hard to live off my own work” — work that would include, following through on 
D. B. Updike’s June 1910 suggestion, completion of a large wood engraving 
“St. John’s Chapel, Varick Street.” 


Undoubtedly the most significant group of Updike-Ruzicka letters in I9II 
resulted from Updike’s request that Rudolph Ruzicka relate to the provision of a 
Christmas card the Merrymount Press could send that year to patrons and friends. 
At the outset, consideration in this regard centered upon something Ruzicka had 
seen on exhibition at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, and which he 
had mentioned to Updike. Their pursuit of that approach was soon abandoned, 
however, in favor of Ruzicka’s preparing, instead, a wood engraving of a Boston 
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scene. But, then, within the context of too tight a schedule, a variety of difficul- 
ties and complications arose—until, finally, it became necessary to accept as 
unavoidable that the product of the work being carried forward would have to 
be associated with the arrival of the on-coming New Year, 1912, rather than with 
Christmas 1911. What was, moreover, involved—although unpremeditatedly so 
at that juncture—was the launching of what would become a much-celebrated 
series of New Year’s greeting cards—keepsakes issued annually by the Press, 
from then onward, for exactly thirty years. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 14, 1911... You have never sent me the color 
scheme for the Christmas card that we talked about. Don’t you remember that 
you were to send me some sort of scheme of blue and green or some design 
which showed an attractive arrangement of these colors. Don’t bother, but if it 
comes handy let me have it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— November 16, 1911... I have completely forgotton having 
spoken to you of the design, which I enclose herewith, in connection with your 
Christmas card. I was going to make you a carefull drawing of the plaquette 
because I thought the design and color would interest you—soon after I returned 
I went to the Metropolitan to make a good sketch but the exhibit, which I saw 
originaly in the “Recent Accesions” room, had been removed and not yet installed 
among permanent exhibits. So from my first rough notes I dashed off the en- 
closed, this afternoon. 

I don’t know just what you could do with this—the color scheme is quite 
inseperable from the subject which, while sweetly so, is yet too dolefull for a 
Christmas card and still, as a “keepsake’’, it would be very charming. 

It would be comparativly easy to cut it on wood, but would require four colors: 
blue, green, brown & grey which would serve as a kind of key-plate. If there is 
anything I could do to help you with this I would be very glad. 

It just occurs to me that another thing which we could handle in the like fashion 
would be a portrait of some printer—in grey for modelling and blue for back- 
ground, like the Napoleon relief you have in your rooms. Your own portrait 
would be the best but knowing how you feel about your own portraits I beg 
pardon for suggesting anything like that... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 21, 1911... I have just received your letter and I 
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am afraid we shall have to do something about having some kind of a Christmas 
card. I am reverting on the whole to a view of the Old State House. Now, do you 
care to undertake this? The sketch, we will say, will be about as large as the 
enclosed, . . . with the State House in the centre, and at the back the sky-scrapers. 
Then on a little scroll up in the air, in the corner, like the seventeenth century 
prints, the words “The Old is Better,” in Latin. 

Let me know what you think of this and how much it would cost to do it and 
whether you could do it from photographs. If you cannot, I should be almost 
inclined to have you come on here for a day at my expense and do a sketch 
directly, the way you would wish to do it. 

There is some haste about the matter, as it will take some time to get them 
printed and I want to send them out promptly and not have the rush which we 
have had in previous years, for which I am generally the responsible person. So 
may I ask you to look into this as soon as you can... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— November 22, 1911... [have your letter of the 215‘, regarding 
the Christmas card. 

I should most certainly like to do it for you and would insist upon the privillege 
of doing it without any charges, except for the materials. If you are going to let 
me do it, we should start right off with the photographs, from which I think I can 
work, if you can send me the right ones. For the kind of design which I think you 
have in mind the best photographs could be taken from the front on which are 
the lion & the unicorn. There is there more space for the proper perspective and 
acluster of big buildings in the back would make the right kind of background. 

Another view could be taken through a street with but a glimpse of the State 
House, something like this, “roughly speaking”: 


I don’t know just the kind of sc[rJoll you 
mean to have on the design—as far as 

I know the 17" Cen. sc[rJoll is more a matter 
of ‘‘strap-work” or the kind showing 

edges in perspective like this: 


would not the design of ; ve 


the building suggest 
something for the lettering? 
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I would be glad to make a couple of sketches if you send me some photographs 
of the State House... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 23, 1911. . . Ihave received your letter of the 22nd. 
I think it is doubtful whether I can get any kind of photograph that would do to 
work from, but I will try. Iam almost certain that we cannot get one taken from 
the position which you would like to sketch it from. Would it not, therefore, be 
better for you to come on here for a day and make a sketch from the point of view 
that you wish it? As most of these cards will go out in Boston, an inaccuracy in 
the surroundings would, of course, be noticeable. As to the scroll, we can decide 
about that a little later. Or the inscription could be put at the bottom. But I think 
one of these scrolls in the air, something as Hollar did it, is rather nice. I will find 
out before the end of this week and write you on Saturday what can be done in 
the way of a suitable photograph. Meanwhile, will you tell me whether it would 
be possible to come on some day next week, at my expense, to do the work? . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 24, 1911. . . As remember the surroundings of the 
State House, it would be very difficult in photographing to get anythings but 
details—on the whole I would prefer to work from sketches and in any case I 
would like to get a good look at the State House to get the best possible view for 
our purpose, so if you don’t mind the expense, I could run over Wednesday. By 
taking the midnight train for Boston on Tuesday night I would have an entire day 
there for the purpose. There is only one thing that may spoil it all and that is the 
kind of weather we have here to-day, rainy and slushy[;] but even in that case 
one could possibly crawl up into an office in one of the surrounding buildings 
and sketch from there—this may not be a bad idea to do in any case—to do 
something of a birds-eye view—it may suggest something to you. 

So in case you can get no photographs, let me know: if Wednesday would be 
suitable, I shall come... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 1, 1911... I enclose herewith the motto which I 
want used for the design. 
It was a great pleasure to see you here the other day and I only wish you could 


have stayed longer... . 


P. S. Don’t forget to put your initials on the block. They ought to be on it. 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— December 4, 1911. . . Here is the sketch. It will give you some 
idea of the color and composition. The scroll I don’t like and think that the one 
suggested on the margin would be better. The color is still too dark but that can 
easily be fixed in the printing —the relation of values is quite good, I think. 

I wonder if the roof looks too much as if it had snow on it, I rather like the 
“spot” it makes, but if you think it is annoying I could puta tone of the grey over it. 

The proportions of my sketch are 5 5/8 x 3 1/2 instead of 3 7/8, the size you 
suggested, it can’t be done any other way without harming the composition. I 
can make it 3 7/8 by whatever it would come the other way or compromise 
between the two sizes. 

Please let me know as soon as you can what you think of the sketch... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 4, 1911... In sending the sketch this afternoon I 
forgot to add that if you would return it immediately and I received it to-morrow 
night it would save me a lot of time, as, early Wednesday morning, I could take 
my drawing down to the photographers. I would like to give them some time to 
get a good job.... 


D.B.U. toR.R.— December 5, 1911. . . As to the sketch itself, I like it extremely. 
I think, however, that the scroll that you propose, if not quite so fussy at the 
ends, would be better than the scroll you have made. It will be more solid and 
give a better spot. I prefer it, I think, to an inscription on the margin. 

I should think it would be well to make a slight differentiation in the color of 
the buildings, which I have marked 1, 2, 3 and 4. Between | and 2 there is a 
difference, but is there enough difference between 2 and 3, and is there not, 
perhaps, rather too much difference between 4? If you hold a piece of paper over 
4, it seems to me the brilliancy of effect is enhanced. It might be desirable to 
make this fourth building a little lighter than 3, but of the same tint. But about 
this I am entirely in your hands. 

The roof itself looks too white, because as I remember it, it is a slate or 
shingled roof and gives a good deal of contrast between the walls of the cupola. 
So I think it would be well to put a tint over it. But the upright portions of the 
dormer windows should be as white as they now are, although their small roofs 
should be gray. Possibly you can manage this by making lines of gray, rather 
than a flat tint; somewhat as you have now done, only much more so. But about 
this you are a much better judge than I am and perhaps a more solid tint is safer. 
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The proportions of your sketch are entirely right as they are and you need not 
bother to change them. 

I am very much pleased with the effect of the whole thing. My only question 
would be whether, as I have said, the mass of buildings, 1, 2 and 3, are nota 
little bit solid. 

For the paper, what do you think of printing it on the size of the enclosed,? 
this being a little bit narrower than the card that you have sent, and a little bit 
longer, gives perhaps a better proportion for it. But you are to try this, I under- 
stand, on various sorts of paper. The paper which is used on this is quite nice. 
It is Kelmscott and not Italian. But I should be governed by whatever paper gave 
the best result. 

I am sending the sketch to you by special delivery, but you won’t be able to 
receive it tonight. You will get it early in the morning and I am wiring you to 
that effect... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 7, 1911... I have just received your letter of the 
6th, together with the sketch... . 

My chief criticism of the design now would be that the shading on the shady 
side of the cupola looks to be exactly the same tint as the roof. Now the roof is 
really dark. The little dormer window outlines are white, but the roofs of these 
and the roof itself is quite dark, very different in tone from the shadow on the 
side of the cupola, and yet now it looks as if it were all of one texture, as if, in 
other words, it was a white roof in shadow. I think this should really be somewhat 
darkened, as it is misleading. 

As to the scroll, to tell you the truth, I like your first one best, but if this is 
photographed and in train do not bother to change it. 

I am returning the sketch to you this evening. 

. .. I] think it would be wise to insert a “C” some where in the drawing which 
stands for copyright and which will protect the drawing. Also, I think instead of 
the letters “R.R.” in the corner I should put “R. Ruzicka, 1911.” I want your 
name to appear in it some where. We cannot exactly print it with the inscription 
without making it more prominent than I wish, but if it is on the engraving it 
will show who did it and that may be of some help... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 10, 1911... Your letter of the 7 and the sketch 
have been received. I have noted all your suggestions and criticisms and shall 
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endeavor to make the engraving as logical as I can and as the two simple colors 
will permit. 

Now what chiefly bothers me is the time. I should like to give you as much of 
it as you will require for the electrotyping, printing and mailing. 

Doing my utmost, I can send you the proofs Friday evening and the blocks 
too, if you must have them, but I would prefer to hold them for your approval 
of the proofs. I should really have until Sunday evening for proofs. . . . There is 
fully a week’s work on the engravings and proofs but I can rush these off Friday 
evening, if I must... . 

The C which stands for copyright is usually enclosed within a circle thus: © 
I shall put it in the design; also my name as you suggest. —I hope I can do it all 
as well as I wish and in good time... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 11, 1911... Your letter of the 10th is received. As 
to the time, I am afraid that Friday evening is the latest time at which proofs 
should be sent us and at the same moment the blocks too. We can then, if they 
are all right, go ahead with the printing; but if not, they can be returned to you 
and we will defer the sending out of the cards until January first. If on the other 
hand, they are all right, it gives us time to get them out for Christmas, which the 
later date will not. I hate to hurry you personally and J hate to hurry your work, 
but I do not see any other way out of it, if they are to be out on time. 

All right about the “C” surrounded by a circle for the copyright. I am glad, 
too, that your own name is going in. I think that you are undertaking much too 
much in doing all this for me... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 12, 1911. . . Friday it shall be and I wonder if there 
is a supplementary mail at the Grand Central Station so that I could be sure to 
have the cuts and proofs go off on the midnight train. 

The roof I have made a good deal darker than the last sketch showed but I 
want to again call your attention to the fact that I am not looking at the roof from 
the street but from above, getting the full effect of the reflection of light from 
the sky, an effect, pictorially considered, more important than that of “local 
color” or the color of the object. I think you will be satisfied with that part of 


my engraving... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 13, 1911... I have just received your letter of the 
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12th. There is a way of getting letters to the eleven o’clock or mid-night train, 
but you would have to enquire at the general post-office or at the post-office at 
the station itself, for I think there is one there. I think there is a late train which 
has nothing but mail, but I am not sure. 

I understand your point about the roof and you can do just as you think best 
about it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — December 15, 1911. . . 1am enclosing the proofs which I have 
just completed and have marked them thus: 

K. d. for Kelmscott dry & K. w. for wet 

Podye oy rrench Pie ae 
I have also made some notes on the proofs. Proofs 1 to 4 are all in darker red. 

The color is not exactly what I wanted but I didn’t have time to experiment 
more than I did. I should say the red ought to be even more dull, more like the 
sketch, more black & violet in it which would help the background, especially 
bldg #2 which would then go back even more and have less of that reddish brown 
effect—this, however, is due, in this case, to the color not being sufficiently dry. 

The result on the dry paper is not very satisfactory, perhaps you can handle it 
better —I had to use practically the same overlays for both wet & dry papers —if 
you moistened the paper just a little bit it would help. 

Of the two papers used, it is hard to say which is easier to print upon—surely 
the Kelmscott is the nicer paper and on the whole I should recommend its use 
because if underprinted in the solids the white comes t[hjrough in fine dots in- 
stead of lines as in the French (Arches #333). Of course there should be no white 
showing through the solids[,] but in big masses it happens in spite of overlays. 

While it may be superfluous, I shall speak of the way I got the colors: the red 
is made up of burnt sienna, (reddish brown), black, white and a touch of violet. 
The grey is simply black, white and a touch of [an] intense kind of blue, sky 
blue they call it. I used Ullman’s inks. 

I also enclose a proof of the red block, printed in grey, showing where I have 
revised the block, recut some of the figures &c on the extreme left, so as to 
lighten them and also lightened the bldg #3 at the top. 

The size of paper you sent me seems to me exactly right. 

Let me know what you think of the job... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — December 20, 1911. . . [have received your two letters. I was 
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very glad to learn that you found the proofs satisfactory and hope you can print 
from my blocks. I did about all I could to insure their printing well and if they 
have not warped, cracked or shrunk they will be found as clean cut as it can be 
done. 

It is all up to the last color, the gray, which should be printed very solid, 
especially in the background—to properly cover the red and leave no whites. 
The eagle, pigeons and the tower are all cut very deep and clean to stand the ink 
and pressure... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 21, 1911... Your letter of the 20th has been re- 
ceived. I should like to print from your blocks if I could, but we have such a big 
run of these (1500) this year that I am afraid to use any of them but the electrotype. 
The Kelmscott paper has sticks and stones in it and smashes the plates very badly 
for type. Now if we should use the block I am sure it would come all to pieces 
the first thing. I think we have succeeded pretty well with the color and am glad 
for the points that you give in your letter. I do not like to think of all the work 
that you have put into this and I do not think the arrangement that we made is 
quite a fair one to you and about this I want to speak later. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 23, 1911... I am returning by special delivery the 
wood blocks of the Old State House. I am also sending you your sketch, your 
gray proof, our gray proof and your proofs on the Kelmscott paper, both wet and 
dry. Furthermore, I am sending a dozen of our impressions and you will see by 
measurement of the blocks and also by the impressions that one of these blocks 
is narrower and shorter than the other. The consequence is that when the last tint 
was put on they lack sufficient sharpness. I should have been tempted to let them 
go, but it did not seem to me to do justice to the design and particularly to your 
work. So I am sending these on to you to know if there is anything that you think 
can be done so that we can reprint them in time for New Year’s day and get a 
sharper result. It seems to me to have been the shrinkage of the block that has 
made the difficulty. While I do not think the printed thing very bad, it lacks just 
that vigor which your work has. So may I hear from you. 

Although I have printed an edition of these, I am not going to use them. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — December 24, 1911... I have received the two letters, also the 
proofs and blocks. 
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As far as one can judge from measurments of proofs and the blocks as they 
now are, when the electrotypes were made, the grey expanded and the red shrunk 
a trifle, making the distressing difference which partly caused the trouble. 
Another thing that contributed was the register: the gray, at the top, should have 
been pushed more to the left, so that the red, at the extreme right, would match 
the straight line of the gray... . 

One way to get the register (and the cards out by New Years) would be to print 
the red (and black on page 1) first (and dry), let the red dry a day (pr’t’g the black 
in the meantime)[,] then stretching the paper by slight moistening[,] and printing 
the gray. This would also insure better printing of the last color... . 

If that is too much trouble, I would suggest trimming the bottom line of the 
scroll (in gray plate) a least bit, enough to centre the inscription when the red 
plate is lowered to meet the outlines of the lowest part of the plate. Always, the 
windows of b’ld’g 1 should be parallel with the outside line of gray plate. 

By no means should there be so much ink flooded over the plates, especially 
the red, this creates the mottled, shiny effect which is ruinous to the back- 
ground — partly, the insufficient drying is responsible. 

I am perfectly willing to give you any of my time this week if you want me 
upiheres 

I certainly am very sorry that you have had so much trouble and am obliged 
to you for not sending out what can be improved. The color is very satisfactory 
except that too much of it is flooded on, I would have a more intense color and 
less ink in the run. 

So if I can be of any help I shall run over any time you say—to make new 
electrotypes seems to me hopeless as far as getting the card out this year. 

I hope the electros you now have have not been worn too much... . 


TELEGRAM: D.B.U. to R.R.— December 26, 1911... LETTER RECEIVED. 
CALL ME BY TELEPHONE, MY EXPENSE, ON RECEIVING THIS TELE- 
GRAM.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 24, 1912... I enclose herewith a cheque for $5.10 
which is supposed to cover, although I am afraid it does not, the expenses which 
you incurred for material for the New Year’s card. We have never done one which 
people have liked so much. It goes without saying that I feel very much in your 
debt, and always shall, for what you have done for me. . . . 
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A View of the Old State House, Boston 
a 
With Mr. Updike’s 
NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 
to the 
Friends of The Merrymount Press 
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AcTIVELY HELPFUL in introducing Rudolph Ruzicka to prominent figures in 
the art world and that of printing, as well as to other prospective purchasers of 
his work (the Merrymount Press even served as agent at Boston for the sale of 
Ruzicka’s prints), Daniel Berkeley Updike had during the winter of 1911-12 
been central to Ruzicka’s seeking a major commission, to prepare wood engrav- 
ings for a Grolier Club publication that would consist of both pictures and text 
treating of New York City. And when, the following spring, that effort proved 
successful, Updike rejoiced — despite the fact that the Merrymount Press was not 
chosen to be the volume’s printer. “I am delighted about the Grolier Club book,” 
he declared, in tendering his congratulations to Ruzicka, “because it is really an 
important job and one which should bring you into very general notice. I care 
so much more about your having the work to do than who does the printing that 
any disappointment in that quarter is negligible.” [D.B.U., May 10, 1912.] 

Late in 1912 and early in 1913 the two men exchanged a number of letters 
relating to some speaking programs Updike was then desirous of arranging. “I 
wonder if you know,” he wrote Ruzicka on November 21, 1912, “that I have 
lately been elected President of the Society of Printers?” And to this he added, 
by way of further query and explanation: “Would you be willing to give a talk 
on Modern German Book Printing before the Society during the winter? . . . I 
am planning a series of talks which are more closely allied to the work of the 
Society than any we have had before... .” 

Ruzicka, saying of his friend’s letter that it had “quite taken my breath away,” 
responded, “That you have been elected President of the Soc. of Printers I did 
not know and am delighted at the news.” But, going on, he protested: “As to the 
suggestion that I lecture before your Society. . . you know me well enough (if 
you truly try to recollect me) to realize that if I were to talk to more than two 
people I would become panic-stricken. On that score alone it would be impossible 
but I really know very little about the subject.” [R.R., November 22, 1912.] 
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Nevertheless, he immediately busied himself in helping Updike to focus on other 
individuals who might be considered as potential speakers and in identifying to 
him, also, printed matter that could be shown in conjunction with the intended 
series of Boston programs. 

During these early years of their friendship, assignments pertaining to work 
currently being done at the Merrymount Press were from time to time offered to 
Ruzicka, as in the instance of a letter written him by Updike at the very end of 
February 1912: “We are printing for the State University of Iowa a little pamphlet 
which is to have upon the cover a picture of the old State House there, which is 
now one of their buildings. ... What could you design a square ornament for 
the cover. . . for, to be reproduced in zinc and to print in two colors? . .. How 
long would it take to do this?” [D.B.U., February 27, 1912.] 

Ruzicka, for his part, periodically turned to Updike for services needed in 
connection with jobs he himself had taken on in New York. For example, in 
November of 1912: “I am making a Christmas card for Mr. R. W. de Forest and 
one for Mr. H. H. Flagler. If you are not too busy at the Press and would care 
to trouble with such little jobs I would very much like to have you furnish me 
with electros of types for the two designs, sketches of which I am sending you 
under separate cover. I will be payed fairly for the work and have, of course, 
- figured on being charged for your work.” [R.R., November 20, 1912.] 

And it was through Updike’s prodding that in May 1912 a “circular” or pros- 
pectus of Ruzicka’s prints, a booklet entitled Engravings on Wood in Black-and- 
White and in Colors by Rudolph Ruzicka, was produced. As early as the spring of 
that year Updike had, in a tone of mock exasperation, written: “. . . Oh, for the 
love of heaven, why don’t you send me something for the circular? I have a 
terrible time in befriending my friends. . _. And here are you, when there are 
waiting multitudes to buy your pictures if they could only find out anything about 
them, who won’t arrange the circular. For goodness sake send the thing along 
and see if we cannot get a few copies printed.” [D.B.U., March 14, 1912.] 

A cause of much frustration to both men, as well as of some degree of 
annoyance to them, grew out of a commission that Ruzicka had been offered 
late in 1913 by August Florian Jacacci, an artist and art editor-advisor—a com- 
mission Ruzicka had first identified to Updike in a letter dated October 26, 1913: 
“AE Jacacci... has in his hands a book, presently in MS. form, which he 
wants me to illustrate. The book is on ‘Roman Fountains’, written by a Mrs. 
Charles McVeagh. . . and I am to go to Rome and make about 30 drawings by 
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May — 1914. These I am to engrave on the wood in black & white, 15 full-page 
and 15 small cuts, the price to be $3000.” 

Although doing so would delay completion of the Grolier Club’s volume, New 
York: A Series of Wood Engravings in Colour, on which he was then at work — and 
despite the fact that there would be entailed, also, a decidedly precipitous depar- 
ture from New York—Ruzicka agreed to take on the assignment at Rome. 

Rudolph Ruzicka remained abroad for nine months, while preparing his draw- 
ings and engraving the wood blocks for the projected “Roman Fountains” vol- 
ume. Then, during the summer of 1914 he scurried homeward, at the outbreak 
of war in Europe. Early in October he took occasion to write Updike, rather 
dejectedly: “Jacacci has not been heard from since July 1*t—he is probably 
helping the French. . .. Mrs. MacVeagh does not send me any word what is to 
be done, she probably has no way of publishing her book, with Jacacci, who 
was to take charge of that, away from New York. It may be that she has not yet 
finished her writing or rather re-writing. . . .” [R.R., October 6, 1914.] 

By January 1915, however, even though arrangements still had not been made 
with a publisher for issuing what would ultimately appear as Fountains of Papal 
Rome, the author and her husband decided to have the Merrymount Press prepare 
specimen pages and provide cost estimates for the production of what they 
wished to be a relatively inexpensive volume, intended for a general or popular 
readership. Accordingly, Updike addressed himself to the book’s design. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 26, 1915... I am sending you herewith two pages 
showing the beginning of the Farnese chapter in which we have introduced your 
block, also a full type page. I am sending this leaded and more leaded. Personally, 
I think the more leaded page is easier to read, but I do not think it holds the 
pictures together as well as the pages marked A. Will you tell me what your 
opinion is, and if you agree with me we will forward them to Mrs. MacVeagh 
with an estimate... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 27, 1915 . . . There is no doubt in my mind about the 
less leaded pages (A) being the best suited for the illustrations. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 28, 1915. . . Let us consider that we will use the less 


leaded page, A, for the book... . But I am making the page half an m wider. 
We tried a full m at first but it did not work... . 
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I enclose the new, wider, pages (C) and the old ones (A). Let me know how 
they strike you. I have tried, also, the new wider page on the wider paper... 
(D) and I like it better. How do you feel about it?. . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— January 29, 1915... The wider type-page pleases me very 
much and I like best the wider paper “D”, even though at first I thought it a little 
extreme. It will certainly seem so to Mrs. MacVeagh, unless we can convince 
her that tourists’ pockets will come wider in the future styles. To me the proofs 
“D” seem to have something ample and satisfying — both the illustration and type 
look well on them. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 30, 1915. . . 1 am glad you like the wider type-page 
and the wider paper and I am sending proofs . . . to Mrs. McVeagh. The difficulty 
now is to convince them [Mr. and Mrs. MacVeagh] that the book is not too big 
for the pocket of an overcoat. I have had many things to do about books in the 
course of my life, but I have never yet designed one to fit a pocket. It shows how 
wonderful printing is, and, as I say so eloquently in my lectures, what wide 
opportunities and new horizons it offers to those who practice it! I hope you will 
be somewhere in the offing when Mrs. MacVeagh decides how large the new 
sized pocket for 1915 will be, and that you will urge her to make it as ample as 
the proposed paper page. What she really ought to understand is that the sort of 
illustrations that you have made, and the work that has gone into them, calls for 
a proper display of them, and that to put them in a book printed on very small 
paper trimmed all around, will make the whole thing look like the devil! She 
might just as well have process blocks made for such a purpose. To reverse the 
proverb; “You cannot make a sows ear out of a silk purse.” When I think of her 
drawing-room filled with masterpieces, mostly on the floor, with spitoons for 
lamps, and Mr. and Mrs. MacVeagh seated in uncomfortable and hideous chairs, 
quarelling about the order of the letters in the alphabet, I feel entirely hope- 
lesseacr. 

I am writing Mrs. MacVeagh fully in regard to this matter, and enclose 
herewith a copy of the letter, so that you may see just what I have said... . 


Pour |’amour de Mike, destroy this incendiary letter! . . . 


COPY: D.B.U. to Mrs. Charles MacVeagh— February 1, 1915... I am afraid 
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you think I have kept you waiting a very long time for the proofs of your pages. 
I have tried two or three different pages, and have at last got them to my mind, 
and I have Ruzicka’s blocks for two of the illustrations. These I have had elec- 
trotyped and I am printing the specimen pages and two illustrations on the press 
so that you may see just how the pages will look as a finished product and not 
be obliged to judge from mere proofs. As these pages can be printed but one side 
at a time, and it takes a night for each side to dry, that is where the delay comes 
now. You should receive them, however, by Friday, or Saturday at the latest. 

I think they are going to be extremely successful, and I hope you will find that 
they meet your approval... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 5, 1915 . . . The letters previously received, regarding 
the MacV. problem, have been much appreciated and duly destroyed, as at least 
the one addressed to me deserved to be, though it was awfully good. I pray that 
light may descend upon that household, in so far at least as our book is concerned 
and I hope to hear from you what response you got. There may be some delay 
about it as Mrs. MacV. was to have some operation performed about this 
times 


D.B.U. toR.R.— February 6, 1915 . . . Here are the specimen pp. a set of which, 
with estimate, goes to Mrs. MacVeagh today. . . . I enclose a copy of my let- 
tei a 


COPY: D.B.U. to Mrs. Charles MacVeagh— February 6, 1915... I submit 
herewith three sets of specimen pages for your book. They are all alike with the 
exception of the paper. Ihave marked them A, B, andC. A is a French handmade 
paper and it is by far the best in the way that it takes the illustrations, and I think, 
the best, too, in colour. 

For 500 copies the cost of composition, electrotyping, paper, press-work and 
binding in full cloth, uncut, with gilt lettering on the shelf-back, will come to 
$1210.32 

On paper B the cost for 500 copies will be $986.12 

On paper C the cost for 500 copies will be $960.32... . 

For 1000 copies, which I should not think too small for an edition, if it is to 
be a commercial proposition, the cost would be, respectively for A, B, and 
C, —$1588.32, 1200.92 and $1139.32. ... 
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FARNESE 


‘‘ Ar the entrance to this palace stand two rare and vast 
fountains made of granite stone and brought from the 
Baths of Titus.’’ Thus wrote John Evelyn in Novem- 
ber, 1644. ‘The description holds to this day, although 
the modern sightseer will substitute Caracalla for Titus. 

The fountains were erected by the Farnese family to 
add the final touch of distinction to their new palace. 
They owe their unique combination of original classic 
features and seventeenth century taste to the genius and 
opportunities of Paul III and his grandson, Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese II, and to a still later descendant, 
Cardinal Odoardo Farnese. The Pope and the earlier 
Cardinal, men of wide culture and enormous wealth, 
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FARNESE 


were the first to excavate and exploit the Baths of Cara- 


calla. The treasures they there found might well have | 
been the loot of some fabulous city, and yet the pearls | 


and gold and rubies brought some twenty years later by 
Francis Drake to his royal mistress were of small sig- 


nificance compared to the works of art found in those | 


great baths, — baths which had been the most sumptu- 
ous pleasure-house of imperial Rome. It is the glory of 
Italy that she knew this at the time. Her great church- 
men reverently exhumed those masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman art and made of them the Farnese Collec- 
tion, — according to a well-known authority the rarest 
collection ever got together by private individuals, and 
which now forms the chief interest in the Museum at 


Naples. 


When the Pope, Paul III (Farnese), began the erec- : 


tion of the great new palace which was to bear his name 
and fitly domicile the princely family he was founding, 


he, and his descendants after him, used for its decora- | 
tion the rare marbles and minor artistic trophies from | 


the Baths. No doubt it seemed to them a happy inspira- | 


tion to turn these gigantic granite tubs into a pair of 


fountains; for these notable fountains are, in the last | 
analysis, simply huge bathtubs, rendered imposing by | 


their size, and magnificent by the material out of which 
they are made. They are seventeen feet long and about 
three feet deep, and are absolutely devoid of decoration 
except for the lion’s head carved in relief, low down in 
the middle of each side,—and this is merely an orna- 
mental outlet for the water, quite as necessary to the 
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FACSIMILE 1997 . THE STINEHOUR PRESS 
Reproduced from specimen pages preserved within the 
Papers of Rudolph Ruzicka, Dartmouth College Library. 


P. S. In the style of the enclosed specimen pages the manuscript will make a 
book of 272 pages. 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 8, 1915... I am extremely well pleased with the 
proofs for the McVeagh book. Naturally my choice is the paper marked A; of 
the other two I would prefer B to the extremely white (C) paper. A is just right. 
The press-work promises very well. I believe I could improve it if I was there, 
so far at least as the blocks are concerned. The margins seem to me right 
throughout. .. . As to your estimate, the copy of which I am very glad to have, 
that seems to me entirely fair. If 1000 copies are printed on paper A the book 
should sell for $5 a copy. At that rate, which is quite low, Mrs. MacVeagh 
would almost make her expenses. As you know, my work cost her $3000. I hope 
to hear from you that you are to go ahead with the work... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 9, 1915... As to the proofs of the Mac Veagh book, 
I agree with you that A is the best as to paper and effect. When I saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Mac Veagh they were insistent about a cheap book, and the estimate which 
I have given them was based on this idea. The book was not to sell for $5.00 but 
nearer $3.00[.] The truth is, that they must be made to decide what kind of a 
book they want. . .. What bothers me, is how to combine the attractive features 
and work on the cuts which would make a good illustrated book, with the 
practicality and cheapness of Baedeker! . . . However, I do not think it necessary 
to worry until we hear definitely from the MacVeagh’s. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 11, 1915... This morning I have had a telephone 
conversation with Mrs. Mac’. It was the first time she talked to anyone over the 
telephone since her recent operation. She wanted to know if I had the MS. of 
her book. I told her I thought you had it. It appears that Mr. Mac Veagh wants to 
take it to some publisher—I could get nothing further from her, but I feel it in 
my bones that they will do their best to ruin the book by getting it out very cheaply 
and I feel very helpless about it all and very discouraged. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 13, 1915... Mrs. MacVeagh writes that she wants 
the manuscript and that Mr. MacVeagh wishes to take it out to the publishers. I 
have sent her the manuscript and also send a copy of the letter which I am writing 
her. I do not know what we can do because she has gone about the thing wrong 
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end foremost. I really do not see how it could be done any more cheaply than is 


provided in my estimate, if it is to do the slightest justice to the work that you 
have put into it.... 


COPY: D.B.U. to Mrs. Charles MacVeagh— February 13, 1915... Your letter 
of February 11 has been received. The manuscript was sent yesterday. I am glad 
you like the specimen pages. A is certainly the best one for the pictures which 
are really what determine how the book should be done. I should think it wise 
to leave off the captions beneath them. In seeing the publishers in regard to the 
book, I think they would feel that the illustrations must be made a feature of it, 
and I think you will find, that if they know how much expense has been incurred 
upon them, they will advise you to make it a book which will sell for $5.00 or 
$6.00[.] This would indeed be rather my own personal view of the best way to 
get out of it. Then perhaps a cheap edition could be printed later; but the initial 
work which has been put into the illustrations seems so admirable that I scarcely 
know how, with such pictures, an inexpensive volume could be satisfactorily 
made. I should think Mr. Arthur Brentano or John Lane Company would both 
be excellent people for the purpose, and as I have said, I think when you explain 
that the pictures are cut on wood by Ruzicka they will immediately feel that the 
book should command a fairly good price... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 2, 1915... I have heard nothing further about the 
MacVeagh matter and I am wondering what the end of it will be... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 13, 1915... Mrs. MacV. wrote yesterday: “Scribner 
will take the book on certain terms, which Mr. MacV. will consider in connection 
with other plans”. Bargain hunting is probably the stage it has come to... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 20, 1915... Mrs. MacVeagh called me up to-day on the 
telephone and asked that I send the blocks for her book to the Scribner people. 
She also asked that I get the two blocks from you. I suggested that perhaps she 
may settle that matter with you, since it was her affair, she having asked you to 
do what you did and I also mentioned the electros. She was very excited and 
almost rude about the matter—she was to be troubled no more about it—I am to 
deliver the pound of flesh etc. In short, there was no talking with the woman. 
But surely she or somebody should pay you for the electros, at least... . 


Ds 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 21, 1915... As to Mrs. MacVeagh, she has written me 
a very buttery letter, in which she regrets very much that I am not to do the book 
and hopes that I shall come and stay with her in New Hampshire! She wants the 
blocks returned; but she also wants to know what. . . [is owed] for all that the 
Merrymount Press has done. I am waiting until I get the specimen pages; then I 
shall tell her she owes me nothing, and let it go at that. I am sorry that you have 
had so much trouble about the matter. — As far as I am concerned, I regret not 
doing the book, but it is after all “in a days work.” So do not give it another 
thought as far as my part of it goes... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 27, 1915... You will be interested to know that Mrs. 
Mac Veagh and I have had it out about her book. I wrote, as I said I should when 
I saw you, that I should like to know what was happening about it, and that I 
should like the specimen pages back if it was not to be gone on with by us. She 
wrote saying she was returning the pages, and then wrote a note inclosing one 
from Scribner, apologizing for their condition, and in her note said that she felt 
that it was not right to return them in such horrid condition, but the Scribners 
asked Mr. MacVeagh for them. In my reply I called her attention to the fact that 
she had said, “Of course we are not using your name in connection with this 
thing, nor are we letting the specimen pages out of our hands;” that although 
they admitted they were children in business, it was an easy matter to remember 
to keep ones word, and that I was enclosing the pages, together with a bill for 
$100, and that they were at her disposal for present use and any further use she 
cared to make of them. 

I have just this minute received a five-page letter from Mr. MacVeagh (with 
a cheque) saying that it was all very unintentional and that Mrs. MacVeagh was 
deeply wounded by the fact that I suggested she had done anything wrong; that 
she had not kept copies of her letters; that he did not know she had written, and 
that I had better write Mrs. MacVeagh stating that I did not intend to imply any 
intentional disregard of her agreement. . 

I think all I can do is to say that I have to take letters at their face value and 
that if a lady writes me that my name will not be mentioned in the matter and 
the pages will not go out of her hands, I suppose she means that my name will 
not be mentioned and the pages are not to go out of her hands. 

I am extremely sorry to have any trouble with them, but I cannot see why they 
are not to be treated as responsible beings. . . . 
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While Mrs. MacVeagh I am sure did no wrong intentionally, she could’n’t 
hav[e] succeeded better if she had tried. I hav[e] no feeling about it, and she is 
forgiven as far as Iam concerned. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 28, 1915... Your letter of the 27" has been received 
and it was a great relief to me to get it. For I knew something had to “bust”. It 
was day before yesterday that I called at Scribners about the book. Young 
Scribner showed me the pages for Mrs. MacVeagh’s book and of course they 
were simply a bad copy of your specimen pages. I told so much to Mr. Scribner 
Jr. and pointed out how rotten it was to do such a thing — ethically and otherwise. 
He promised to put the matter up to the firm. So I hope it will be “rubbed in” 
there, as I believe it should be. And I am delighted with the way you handled 
the MacVeaghs. They have behaved abominably in this matter. What you did 
was just right and if they should ever say anything to me about it I shall certainly 
speak plainly... . 
I wish you could come . . . to-night and help me forget the MacVeaghs. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 29, 1915... As to the MacVeagh matter, do not worry 
yourself in the least about it. They were evidently very much upset because I 
told them it was a small matter to remember a promise, even if you did not know 
much about business. I wrote Mr. MacVeagh on receipt of his letter, saying that 
I did not wish to impute, either to Mrs. MacVeagh or himself, any intentional 
disregard of my interests, but none the less the thing had happened and was 
disastrous for me; and while I was sorry to disturb Mrs. MacVeagh (for I appar- 
ently did disturb her) the disturbance was incidental of my being obliged to state 
my side of the case; that the matter had now been settled very fairly under the 
circumstances and that I should forget about it, and I hoped that she would; but 
that when I stipulated the thing should not be done I had reasons for doing so 
and I felt myself protected by Mrs. MacVeagh’s promise. 

Of course the whole business has been very provoking, but apart from the 
incidental flurry which the thing has caused me I am not worrying over it and I 
do not want you to. What annoyes me more than anything else is that the book 
which ought to look as well as possible, I fear will not look so, in Scribner’s 
hands. Of course I think they have been careless and unscrupulous about it and 
the mischief was really caused by MacVeagh’s granting Scribner’s request to see 


the pages. ... 
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Ir Uppike and Ruzicka experienced frustration and annoyance associated with 
Mrs. Charles Mac Veagh and her Fountains of Papal Rome, two other undertakings 
with which they were jointly involved during that same year yielded ultimate 
results of a decidedly more satisfactory nature. One was a multi-faceted assign- 
ment, carried out in the period February through October 1915, for an institution 
then about to celebrate its first half-century of existence. — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 4, 1915 . . . [have been at Vassar College to see about 
some work, and while there, the question came up about the drawing of some 
of their buildings. I am writing to ask what it would cost for you to go to 
Poughkeepsie and draw, we will say, seven subjects not to be larger than the 
design that I enclose and, in fact, probably a little smaller. This does not need 
to be cut on wood but could be drawn for reproduction just as the enclosed cut. 
The wood engraving would be more expensive than they can afford. If you will 
let me know this, I will incorporate it in some estimates which I have to send 
them? .2c% 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 5, 1915 .. . About the drawings for Vassar College, 
I would be very glad to do them, but as, by some accident, the cut you speak of 
was not enclosed in your letter, I have no way of judging what the work is to be 
like. I presume, however, they are to be rather small drawings to go with the text 
and to reduce to about 4 in. wide. If that is the case, I could probably do it at the 
rate of $30.°° a drawing. That would not seem to me too much for any kind of 
a drawing necessitating a trip out of town and the staying away for several days. 
But the work looks attractive to me and I would be glad to get your suggestion 
of what they can afford to pay... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 6, 1915... I am sorry for the delay caused by not 
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sending the picture, and I enclose it herewith. The price that you name seems to 
me entirely right and I will quote it to them. . . . 

Would it not be wise to charge $30.00 a drawing plus the expenses? From 
what I have seen of the Vassar people they are very nice to deal with but a little 
discursive, and I fear a good deal of time would be taken by discussions which 
would delay rather than help on your work, and which, through no fault of yours, 
would increase expenses. If you charge for them you will not be directly out of 
pocket for the work, and furthermore it may make them feel that they must 
economize a little in time. I make this suggestion for your protection, but if you 
do not think well of it by all means let it go as it is. 

Please let me know how this strikes you as I want to write them at once... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 8, 1915 . . . I am glad you think my estimate for the 
Vassar work is about right and I like your suggestion about charging expenses 
additionally, though there may be some question as to what that may mean; I 
understand by it travelling expenses, possibly extra charge for the making over 
of more than one drawing. My plan would be to make several trips to the College, 
instead of staying there for one stretch of time. That way the work may be kept 
fresh. : 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 19, 1915... As I telephoned you today, I learned from 
Miss [Lucy M.] Salmon, who is one of the committee on the Celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary at Vassar College, that they wished you to do twelve draw- 
ings. The first one that is to be done is the Taylor Hall, and that they are in a 
hurry for, as it is to be used on a piece of work by the Founder’s Day Committee, 
which celebrates Founder’s Day on May 7. The same sketch is ultimately to be 
used by the committee of the Fiftieth Anniversary, which is a separate affair and 
which [will] take place in October, and for which the other sketches are to be 
done. Do I make it clear? This sketch of Taylor Hall is to be used by two com- 
mittees; all others only by the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. It is necessary, 
therefore for the Taylor Hall sketch to be made of a size which will permit it to 
be used in two different sizes, something for the Founder’s Committee pro- 
gramme which measures 5 x 7 1/2 . . . and something which can be reduced from 
this to a smaller drawing . . . for the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee. This last 
size was to have been the size of the seven other small drawings when reproduced, 
seven being the number first decided on. Now that they have changed it to twelve 
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and somewhat changed the use of them I am not sure whether this size holds 
good or not... . All are to be in two colours. .. . 

I enclose herewith a letter of introduction to Miss Salmon. The committee 
have no doubt decided on the buildings to be done, but I should decide myself 
on the point of view to take them from and not let them waste your time unduly 
by discussion. Miss Salmon is a very pleasant woman, and Miss [Amy L.] Reed, 
chairman, straightforward and agreeable... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 23, 1915. . . I thought the drawing of Taylor Hall was 
in such great hurry that I prepared to go out to the College the first thing yesterday 
morning and only waited for your letter which I read on my way to the station. 

While I did not acomplish much by way of sketches I am fairly well started 
on the work and know about what is wanted. Miss Salmon told me the drawing[s] 
will be used in several different ways (as she wrote you in the letter I am 
returning) and that they should be made to about the proportion of your Christmas 
cards so that the largest cut will not exceed 3 1/2” wide x 5 1/2” high. They are 
all to be in black and one color, the color to vary, if possible, with the color of 
the buildings. This would of course make some difference in the cost of printing 
and if you have not figured on that you may insist on a uniform tint throughout. 

Miss Salmon sent me to see Miss [Alice I. Perry] Wood, who is chairman of 
the Founder’s Committee... . I made a sketch [of Taylor Hall] as I thought it 
should be made. This takes in the central tower and entrances and not the whole 
building, which is a long one, as you remember. I convinced all of them that I 
shall have to take some liberties with the buildings if we are to retain throughout 
the upright panel. They were all very agreeable... . 

The main tower of Taylor Hall with the three entrances and the magnificent 
trees in front of it promises well. The building as a whole is rather clumsy and 
almost impossible to put into the shape chosen for the pictures. 

I shall go there again soon to finish this drawing and to determine the rest of 
the designs... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 20, 1915 .. . | have received your letter of the 15 and 
have sent the design of Taylor Hall to Miss Wood for her approval. I have just 
heard from her to-day that it has been accepted and very well liked. Just as soon 
as the drawing comes back I shall have. . . zinc cuts made—if I also hear from 
you as to the size it is to reduce to... . 
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R.R. to D.B.U. — April 25, 1915 . . . The cuts of Taylor Hall are being made and 
I hope to have them to send you about Tuesday. I am having the key-plate made 
on copper because I thought it may need some re-engraving —being reduced to 
so small a size... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 28, 1915 . . . lam sorry about the cuts of Taylor Hall —the 
engraver disappointed me[,] failing to deliver them as promised, otherwise you 
would have had them this morning. I mailed them to you by special delivery this 
NOOR. 

The cuts seem to me very good and should print well on any kind of paper. 
I hope you will remember to send me a copy of the programme, if I may have 
OBC... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 9, 1915 . . . should have acknowledged earlier the receipt 
of your letter of the 4"... . The Vassar programme also came and I am very 
much pleased with it. I am sorry you did not have your way about the placing 
of the inscriptions on the first page, though it does look well even now. I naturally 
like your end of the work better than mine. The color used in the picture is just 
Tens > 2 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 13, 1915... I received today a letter from Miss Salmon 
in which she says, “We should be glad to know when Mr. Ruzicka can come on 
again and complete with us the plan for the drawings.” . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 19, 1915 . . . shall go to Poughkeepsie next Monday and 
will probably stay a few days. I think the best plan will be to take a walk through 
the College with some of the ladies of the Committee and decide just what is to 
be done —down to the particular view of each building. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 28, 1915... Last Monday I went to Poughkeepsie and 
stayed until Wednesday afternoon. I could work only Tuesday because it rained 
both Monday and Wednesday, but in spite of that I did a good deal of work. The 
dear ladies were very kind and will let me do whatever I please. There are to be 
eleven more drawings, six to be used for the programmes besides Taylor Hall 
and the rest for other purposes. They have many plans about the various uses to 
which the sketches may be put... . 
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I find that the color-plates in most of these pictures will be a lot of trouble if 
left to the engraver. . . , and I wonder if it would not be well to engrave the color 
on wood, a simple enough matter for me to do. . . . I could probably do it for 
$10. a block or less in some cases. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 8, 1915: ... The tint blocks on the remainder of the 
Vassar College illustrations may be cut on wood. If the black plate is etched on 
zinc there will be some saving on that[,] which can go toward the cost of the 
wood block... . 


Chief among the “various uses” to which Ruzicka’s dozen Vassar drawings 
were put was their constituting a limited-edition portfolio of prints, entitled 
Sketches of Vassar College—one hundred copies, each involving two impres- 
sions, printed by the artist himself. 

On September twenty-third, with final deadlines drawing near, Updike re- 
minded Ruzicka that everything relating to Vassar’s anniversary observance must 
be “finished and delivered in Poughkeepsie not later than Saturday morning, 
October 9th.” Not quite a fortnight later, on October the fifth, Ruzicka reported 
to him: “The Vassar work is coming on well. I have two more prints to run off 
and if my right arm does not drop off, I hope to finish them sometime to-morrow.” 


The other project that entailed a substantial amount of interplay between 
Updike and Ruzicka in 1915 was the bringing forth of an edition of Thomas 
Robinson Hazard’s The Jonny-Cake Papers of “Shepherd Tom” —an undertaking 
for which the author’s nephew (also distantly related to Updike), Rowland Gibson 
Hazard, was the prime mover. When finally published, under sponsorship by a 
group of private subscribers, the volume consisted of over four hundred and fifty 
pages, and it featured twenty-two illustrations and a large fold-out map by 
Ruzicka. 

Quite by chance, Rudolph Ruzicka and D. B. Updike first wrote to one another 
about the Hazard book on the very same day, Updike stressing (in a communica- 
tion headed “Kindly destroy”) that a degree of caution should be exercised in 
any approach to the enterprise. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 2, 1915... Nothing has happened to me of any great 
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interest, except perhaps the turning up of a gentleman from Rhode Island, Mr. 
R. G. Hazard, who wishes to have a book illustrated by me. It appears that you 
are doing the book and that there are to be quite a number of illustrations. Just 
what I am to do I don’t know. I saw Mr. Hazard for a brief moment last week, 
but I was asked to come to his home in Rhode Island next Friday to look at the 
material he has and also to see the country about which the book turns. It seems 
they cannot afford to pay much for the work, but I would like to do it just the 
same, in the hope that it will result in a nice piece of work. I shall stay at Peace 
Dale, R I. over Saturday, I must be back here Saturday night, otherwise I would 
be much tempted to run on to Boston to see you. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 2, 1915 . . . [understand that my kinsman, Mr. Rowland 
G. Hazard, has appealed to you to make some illustrations for his book. John 
[Bianchi] and I passed Washington’s Birthday there, and he spoke of you. I, of 
course, warmly recommended you. . . . I am afraid that a good deal of time may 
be taken up without much result, unless you see that there is a result. He had 
some long, and as it proved, utterly futile negotiations with Elizabeth Sheppen 
Greene, whom I thought was to do the book some two years ago; but nothing 
came of it, and I think she got a little tired of the whole matter, to which she 
gave considerable time in talking it over, etc... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 3, 1915... I have received your letter of the 2°¢ and 
regret very much that I cannot run on to see you from Peace Dale, but I really 
must be home Saturday night—in fact the train arrangements at Peace Dale are 
such that that is the only sensible thing to do. 

I do not feel very hopefull about the work, less so about the pay. But as I was 
told by Mr. Hazard that the money set aside for the book by the “thirty gentlemen” 
was fixed as to the amount I thought I would do the best I could, in spite of that. 
One could argue about such a thing with one gentleman, possibly, but with thirty! 
I felt that was quite beyond me and so gave up. But I shall try to cut down the 
number of illustrations; first I must find out what it is all about and of course if 
it promised no result as good work I would seek some other way for doing that 
and making the money I need... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 9, 1915 . . . I had quite a good time at Peace Dale, last 
Saturday, in spite of the bad cold which I brought there with me, but which, 
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I believe, the sea air rather helped, though I was glad to get home that night. 

The Hazards were all very nice to me and I saw about all there was to see, 
hurriedly, to be sure, from a motor rushing about at sixty miles an hour. . . . 

I have most all the material necessary to illustrate the book and if I had here 
a dummy with some indication of the spaces at my disposal I could go right on 
with the work. My plan would be to make rough sketches first, in the sizes they 
are to come in the book. If the book is not yet set it would be some help if you 
would at least send me the size of your type page. My idea would be to have 
nothing but vignettes to be used as head and tail pieces and but one full page, a 
picture of the author, which could be an oval used as a frontispiece. 

Mr. Hazard has just sent me a list of the illustrations, 23 in all. Most of them 
are charming subjects and will be a pleasure to do, though I could not afford to 
make full-page pictures of any of them, except the portrait. So much is under- 
stood by Mr. Hazard. I would make definite arrangements with him after my 
sketches are submitted. These I would like you to see first—and if in the mean- 
time you have any suggestions to make about the work, they would be much 
appreciated. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 10, 1915 . . . [have made no dummy for the Jonny Cake 
Papers nor have I a specimen page which has been accepted; and until the page 
& estimate is accepted and I know where I am, I do not want to send anything 
to you which might prove in the end entirely useless. You may get yourself into 
a hole by too much amiability, but I am blessed if I intend to help you. You see, 
I have been through all this before, and Hazard with the best intention in the 
world is an entirely vague person who is capable of throwing you, me, and the 
whole scheme entirely into the pot, if he took it into his head to do so. I am sorry 
for that reason that you have not made definite arrangements with him before 
now. I should like very much to see what sketches you do make, and if I have 
any suggestions about the work I will certainly make them. But first of all, J want 
to find out if it is going to be done!... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 13, 1915... Your letter of the 10 gave me much 
satisfaction, even though its tone was entirely negative. I now know that nothing 
has really been done on the Jonny Cake Papers. Mr. Hazard made me believe 
everything has been decided about your end of the work and that the only vague 
points were my work and the pay for it. He made it quite clear, however, that 
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the sum to be expended on the book was definitely settled and that I was to get 
only what was left after your bills were settled. 

I can make no arrangements with him until I know exactly how large the 
drawings are to be. When I get your page proportions I shall make pencil sketches 
of all the illustrations about as they are to appear and after showing them to you, 
I will submit them to Mr. Hazard with estimate of the cost. I believe if I get the 
sketches approved, it will save a lot of bother. 

... 1 wish I could work directly from nature and not from the stupid photo- 
graphs. As it is the work is neither a decent job nor a thing one could expend 
“labor of love” on... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 27, 1915... . Isaw Mr. Hazard at the Century Club last 
Thursday afternoon and I made things a little clearer to him—in that no work 
will be done until we come to an agreement about what it will cost. I told him I 
shall start nothing before I get your page sizes... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 29, 1915... I enclose herewith a specimen page for 
the Jonny Cake papers, Mr. Hazard having today written apparently accepting 
the terms of the contract. I am glad that you took the stand with Hazard that you 
did. It is the only way to deal with him... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 31, 1915 . . . [have received your letter of the 29" with 
the specimen page for the Jonny Cake papers and I am sending you herewith 
four preliminary sketches for the illustrations. 

I want to know what you think of using small vignettes. I would keep the oval 
shape throughout, except the frontispiece, which may be square. The frontispiece 
will be a picture of the author. It seems to me that the vignette could be more 
easily handled than a definite square shape and it would be easier to do. It could 
be used at the head of a chapter or as tail piece and also within the text, if required. 
The drawings would be made so as to reduce to any size. 

I want to know what you think of the scheme. I think I could make small 
drawings about twice the size of these sketches, for about $20. apiece, on the 
average. In some cases there will be very little to them and they may reduce to 
even a smaller size, smaller than the enclosed sketches. The whole thing would 
cost about $500. which I think falls within Mr. Hazard’s estimate. I could do the 
work for no less. When I hear from you I shall finish the rest of the sketches and 
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send them to Mr. Hazard with my estimate. Let me know if I should send them 
to you first... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 3, 1915 . . . I have been a good deal bothered about how 
to answer your letter. Candidly if it is a question that there must be a certain 
number of illustrations and that Hazard will only pay a certain sum for them and 
this is the best you can do for the price, I suppose that is all right but it does not 
appeal to me as a plan. I prefer a surrounding line to the pictures and I do not 
like circular pictures at the head of chapters, although they do well enough for 
tail-pieces. The whole plan seems to me inadequate (or not important enough) 
and I should prefer very much eight or twelve full-page pictures surrounded by 
lines, or if that could not be done, eight full-page pictures and four or eight 
half-pages; but I think this is going to look rather restless and monotonous as 
you turn over the pages of the book. You have asked my opinion and here it is, 
but you must take it for what it is worth. While I do not think the plan a bad one 
I cannot seem to see the book exactly as you express it and I do [feel?] that too 
many things are happening all over the volume and not enough in any one 
places... 

But you, dear boy, are doing the book, so do not be bothered by me or my 
views unduly. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 3, 1915 . . . Last Wednesday I have sent you four sketches 
for the Jonny-cake papers and as you do not mention having received them I 
wonder if they arrived. I propose to treat all of the pictures as vignettes, more 
or less contained within an oval shape, to reduce to about 3” at the widest point. 
They may be used vertically or horizontally and would do for both head and 
tail-pieces or even within the text. There are to be about 22 of these and I propose 
to charge Mr. Hazard $20 for each drawing. . . . [hope you received the sketches 
and that I may have them back by Tuesday as I expect to see Mr. Hazard Tuesday 
night... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 5, 1915... I have just received your letter of April 3, 
and I had not meant to write you again about the Hazard illustrations; but as you 
are to see him tomorrow and I have thought out what I said to you the other day 
to a little further point, I am writing this letter. 

You are conscientiously trying to make twenty-two illustrations for $400, and 
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the illustrations that you are making are the best you can do for that price. You 
are not going to please Hazard by doing this, because there is only one thing he 
likes better than saving money and that is being flattered. The inference which 
he will draw from the illustrations that you have made, is that you do not know 
how to make illustrations for so important a book as his! What I want you to do, 
is to make one or two important-looking illustrations which will tempt him 
greatly, and then say that this is the only kind of illustration to have if the work 
is to be at all adequate, and if he wants twenty of them he will have to pay so 
much. I believe it is just as easy to have him meet you on making important 
full-page illustrations for the price that you wish, as it is for you to meet him by 
making twenty or more simple illustrations at a price that he wishes. After 
showing him the important scheme, show him specimens of the twenty-two 
sketches which can be done for $400. 

If he ever bore in mind the fact that the economy that he insists on, will have 
anything to do with your results I would not say a word; but he is quite capable 
of being extremely disappointed in the results, which are nothing more than what 
is to be expected for the amount of money that he is to pay. If you agree with 
me, I should be inclined to say to him that the pictures ought to be full-page or 
half-page, that they ought to cost twice as much as they do, that they might be 
reduced in number but it is not desirable, and that they are a distinct asset in 
selling the book; and then see if by that method you cannot save yourself the 
trouble of making lots of sketches of different subjects which are not especially 
striking, instead of a few sketches, or all twenty-two sketches, which are much 
more effective and properly paid for. It takes some time to know just how to deal 
with Hazard. He wants, not something, but everything for nothing, and he is 
never able, as I have said a moment ago, to trace the ineffectiveness of his results 
to the economy of his processes. I am, candidly, heartily sick of the whole 
subject, the whole book, the whole thing; but having put my hand to the plough, 
I shall not turn back. I do not want you to be worried and bothered and pared 
down when there is not any need for it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 5, 1915 . . . [have received your letter regarding my plan 
for the Jonny-cake papers and I am sorry you think so ill of it. 

As I believe you know best what is to be done with the book . . . I would like 
to make the illustrations rectangular and filling the page, if the material I have 
to work from made that possible. With the photographs I am obliged to use, the 
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best results, pictorially, could be achieved by making half-page illustrations, or 
smaller still. In three or four cases only could I make decent full-page designs. 
I will put it up to Mr. Hazard to-morrow night and will try to convince him 
about having ten important pictures, instead of twenty unimportant ones... . 
I will let you know what the result of our talk will be and I am sincerely obliged 
for your frank opinion about my sketches —it was just what I wanted. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 6, 1915 . . . 1am hoping to leave here on Thursday to be 
in New York until Monday. . . . As to the Jonny Cake papers, I do not want you 
to think I did not like your sketches. I do, very much. . . . By this time I hope 
you have had your conversation or controversy with Hazard; but what I do not 
want him to do, is to tell you to do one thing and expect the results of another. . . . 


Upon Ruzicka’s reaching an agreement with Hazard that permitted greater 
scope for his illustrations, work on the volume got earnestly under way. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 20, 1915 . . . Mr. Hazard tells me that he approves warmly 
of a suggestion you made to him, of putting the titles of the illustrations for his 
book directly on the drawings. I think it a good thing to do but I do not at all like 
what he further suggests, that I write the titles in my nice (!?) hand! What I did 
do was to letter in a rather free script whatever was necessary on the four drawings 
already finished and I shall send them to you to find out what you think of it all. 
The inscriptions are not enclosed in any way but are placed unobtrusively where 
they best relate to the design... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 25, 1915 . . . Mr. Hazard asked me to send you the correct 
list of illustrations, which I do herewith. I have simply copied the titles as he 
gave them to me—I believe some of them could be improved and I shall take 
that up with him next Tuesday night. 

... Numbers 4., 10., 12., 13., 14. are now finished and after I have shown 
them to Mr. Hazard I shall send them on to you to get your opinion of them. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 29, 1915... The Hazard book seems to be going along 
smoothly and I shall hope soon to see your sketches. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 30, 1915 . . . | also enclose six drawing|[s] for the Hazard 
book. Excepting the portrait of the author and “Gilbert Stuart Birthplace” all the 
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rest have been shown to Mr. Hazard and accepted by him. It may be well to send 
the Hazard drawings back to me, so that I can keep the whole work in harmony 
and I certainly hope you will tell me what you think of them... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 4, 1915... I am returning by post. . . the drawings for 
the Hazard book... . 

As to the pictures themselves, I like them very much and seen through a 
reducing glass I think they will come down very nicely. I should only utter one 
note of warning, and that is, that I think the foliage, (for instance in the Runnell’s 
Tavern,) is a little woolly and perhaps not so strong as your things generally are. 
I should like more branches and less leaves because I think the structural quality 
of the shrubs and trees is more interesting and you do it better than masses of 
foliage. This could be introduced I should think... rather successfully and 
without any sacrifice of truth. That is really the only criticism I have to make. 

As to the reproduction of the Hazard pictures, I think you better do them 
yourself. You might go to the Gill Engraving Company [140 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City] whom we have employed fairly successfully, unless you know some- 
one better. Of late their work has not been as good as it used to be. I think it will 
be a good deal better for you to have this done yourself and then you can touch 
them [the plates] up in places where they need it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 9, 1915... I have carefully noted your criticism of the 
Hazard drawings and I agree with you about the woollyness of the foliage — 
especially in the Runnell’s Tavern, which I fussed with so much. I shall probably 
do it over again. I find it extremely uninspiring to work from photographs. .. . 
I shall probably have the reproductions made at Walker’s [Walker Engraving 
Company, 141-155 East Twenty-fifth Street, New York City] where the Taylor 
Hall was made though they should be made on zinc, copper would be too ex- 
pensive. I can do a good deal with the plates... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 10, 1915 .. . The reproductions I thought it best to have 
made by the Gill Engraving, as they have a sand-blasting process which gives 
good results. If Walker uses this process it all comes to the same thing; if not, I 


should think the Gill people were safer. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 19, 1915... I saw Mr. Hazard to-day and he approved 
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about seven more drawings. There are only about five more to do. I suppose I 
may go ahead with the cuts of those you saw and I shall try the Gill Co. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 8, 1915 . . . You will be amused . . . to hear that lam now 
struggling with Mr. Hazard in order to get him to take off from the title-page the 
number of generations which the author and he himself can count between the 
first Hazard, who arrived at Narragansett in the 17th century, and the present 
one. One would think that somehow a sense of the fitness of things would prevent 
the placing of genealogical data on the title-page of a book; but I doubt very 
much if he can see it.... 


D.B.U. toR.R.— June 11, 1915 . . . lenclose herewith a page of the Jonny-Cake 
Papers on which IJ have persuaded Mr. Hazard to omit the family tree; but he 
bobs up serenely with the family crest, which is only less objectionable because 
fewer people will know what it means. Personally I do not believe that any crest 
ever had its motto inscribed on its design; but I told Hazard, with anything but 
sinceritas [the Hazard family motto], that his scallop shell is all right, but that 
it does not accord with the style of your illustrations, and I have suggested that 
he should write to you and ask you to work the thing into a sort of printer’s mark 
which will go on the title-page. I have tried you see, to at least get a little work 
for you out of this compromise with myself and him. Seriously speaking, I do 
not much care for the crest on the title-page, but I have opposed him in so many 
things that I really cannot say anything more. So I hope you will make $5, $10, 
$15, $20, or $25 or even $30 out of the monumental egotism of the gentleman, 
which is too fine a thing to let go free. Somebody ought to make something out 
of it, evenif Ido not.... : 


P. S. I am sure your reputation is growing. Mr. Hazard is afraid your name is 
not big enough on the title-page. I told him I had arranged the names on “‘compara- 
tive typographical planes,” a phrase filled with butter, if you think it over! . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 22, 1915 . . . This afternoon I have submitted the last five 
drawings to Mr. Hazard and he has approved them all. . . . 

The drawing of the crest for the title-page has been finished last week but 
owing to Mr. Hazard’s travelling about so, it has not reached him until to-day. 
He likes it very much and will send it to you to reduce to any size you see fit... . 
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If the reproduction will need any re-engraving or if you want any changes made 
on the drawing before you reproduce it, let me know. I have charged $10. for the 
drawing, which is enough to suit me, though you may still think lam “easy”. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 23, 1915 . . . 1am sending you to-night all the blocks that 
are finished: O. H. Perry, Potter’s Cove, Sylvia Tory and Runnell’s Tavern. The 
four blocks went by American Ex. Co. To-morrow I may be able to send five 
more and five the day after to-morrow. There will still remain six for the engraver 
to do. I shall take the drawings down to-morrow and may send you the cuts [the] 
early part of next week. That will finish my work, so far as I can see... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 25, 1915. . . In looking at this title-page, John suggests 
that the term “Illustrated by Rudolph Ruzicka,” may be a little misleading, 
because people may think that it is illustrated from wood-blocks, like the Grolier 
Club book, or the MacVeagh book, whereas it is really from pen and ink draw- 
ings. What is your idea about this? How to delicately express the fact that they 
are not cut on wood, is a problem... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 27, 1915 . . . [have received your note of the 25" regard- 
ing Bianchi’s suggestion that the term “Illustrated by” may be misleading. To 
say anything else there would be rather ackward. “Illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings by” or just “Pen & ink drawings by” would not sound well nor look 
well, the page is already full. I would let it go as it now is, provided no statement 
will be made in connection with this book that the illustrations were made by 
the “famous wood engraver”! . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 18, 1915 .. . Mr. Hazard has just sent me a copy of 
the “Jonny Cake Papers” — subscribers’ copy. We are both delighted with it. But 
my heart aches at the thought of how poor my other two books are in comparison; 
and I tried much more in those and hoped so much you would do them! . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 19, 1915 . . . 1 am delighted if you are pleased with 
the Jonny Cake Papers. I do not know what you mean by regrets about your other 
two books, because the Grolier Club thing was splendid. Mrs. Mac Veagh’s book 
of course is not anything like what it could be; but remember that you got some 
money out of it... . 
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7 a Gilbert Stuart Birthplace : 


first Baking 


White Indian meal is very nice, as all Rhode Islanders know, 
but we should like to ask Thomas R. Hazard how much his 
cost him in his farming days? Providence Journal, January 16, 
1879. 
ND where, let me ask in turn, did the Journal 
learn that white Indian meal is very nice? Not 
certainly outside of Washington and Newport coun- 
ties, for nowhere else on the globe was the real article 
ever to be found. The Southern epicures crack a good 
deal about hoe-cakes and hominy made from their 
white flint corn, the Pennsylvanians of their mush, 
the Boston folks of their Boston brown bread, whilst 
one Joel Barlow, of New Haven, or somewhere else in 
Connecticut, used to sing a long song in glorification 
of New England hasty pudding; but none of these 
reputed luxuries are worthy of holding a candle to an 
old-fashioned Narragansett jonny-cake made by an 


ber. 


Vi 


Prior To Rudolph Ruzicka’s having gone abroad to begin work on the illustra- 
tions for Mrs. Charles MacVeagh’s Fountains of Papal Rome, members of the 
Carteret Book Club in Newark, New Jersey, had discussed with him his being 
commissioned to do one or more wood engravings depicting their city. Then, 
following his return to America in September of 1914, the prospect was explored 
of the club’s issuing not simply a print or prints by Ruzicka, but a book that 
would feature his work — one to be done in much the same manner as the Grolier 
Club’s 1915 volume New York: A Series of Wood Engravings in Colour; indeed, 
one carrying also, as did the book on New York City, descriptive text by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. 

From an early stage of his negotiations with the Carteret Book Club, Ruzicka 
hoped that the Merrymount Press would be turned to for the printing of the 
publication on Newark. There existed, however, a particular awkwardness in 
this connection, because Updike had offended the club’s president, Thomas 
Lynch Raymond, and some of Raymond’s colleagues, when Raymond had in 
the autumn of 1913 sought Updike’s guidance regarding tentative, as well as 
rather vague, plans for the group to sponsor a series of brief volumes “on 
printing.” Back at that time Updike, upon learning offense had been taken by 
Raymond and others at Newark, had written querulously to Ruzicka: 

“T enclose herewith a copy of the letter from Judge Raymond . . . and my letter 
to him. I think that the phrase [which had been used in D.B.U.’s letter to 
Raymond] ‘When you have answered these questions I will tell you what I think’ 
might be thought a little abrupt. It was not meant so. In the light of the fact that 
I was asked ‘to be kind enough to advise about the general scheme, as well as 
to give advice on the form of the books, their size, and the character of the types 
etc.,’ and ‘that the following ideas were to be modified by my advice,’ it is a 
little absurd to be annoyed when I try to clear the decks by giving the best advice 
Ican.... ‘Any suggestions’ Judge Raymond says ‘you may make will be grate- 
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fully received.’ I made the suggestions but alas—they were not received grate- 
fully! My answer was written without the faintest idea that I was committing an 
unpardonable crime by supposing they wanted what they asked for. 

“Seriously speaking, I am sorry for the occurrence but in the light of their 
letter what I said was not unkind, although it may have been said with less 
circumlocution than could be desired. That is my view of it. Will you tell me 
honestly what yours is? 

“. .. 1 do not wish to have been called rude when I did not mean to be; for 
there are enough times when I am rude without having this mistaken as rude- 
ness...<’ {D.B-Us, October-24, 1913.] 

Ruzicka’s response, forthrightly expressed, was promptly sent to Updike: 

“I have received your letter of the 24 and the enclosures of copies of 
Raymond’s letter to you and your answer. 

“In the first place I should say that the tone of Raymond’s letter is distinctly 
meek and your answer quite the reverse, as if you were angered when you wrote 
it—that is the effect it had on the Newark people. . . . I cannot help feeling that 
your letter was unfortunately phrased, to put it frankly. . . . I have no doubt the 
thing can be straightened out, if ‘feelings’ can be eliminated and I will do all I 
can towards thatend....” [R.R., October 26, 1913.] 

Exactly two months later, on the day after Christmas 1913, Updike did take 
occasion to extend an apology to one of the principal members of the Carteret 
Book Club, John Cotton Dana, librarian of Newark’s public library and director 
of its museum (the individual who would in due course provide an extended 
foreword for Ruzicka’s Newark volume): 

“This season of good-will is perhaps a good moment to say what I have wanted 
to write you for some time, but have not had a fitting opportunity; —namely, that 
I was exceedingly sorry to find that a letter which I wrote to Judge Raymond was 
considered by him, by you and by others as rather discourteous and not particu- 
larly kind. I was very much surprised when I learned this because it was not in 
the least my intention... .” 

Happily, the “feelings” of offense and resentment caused in the autumn of 
1913 by Updike’s apparent bruskness of manner had sufficiently receded—or 
otherwise been adequately assuaged—to admit of the Merrymount Press’s being 
agreed upon (although not without a certain amount of stiffness on the club’s 
part, initially) for the production of the book that would be entitled Newark: A 


Series of Engravings on Wood. — 
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R.R. to D.B.U. — February 27, 1917. . . lam glad to tell you the Carteret Book 
Club has decided to let you print their book about Newark, about which I have 
already spoken to you. I am sending you to-day trial proofs of three full page 
illustrations. There will be five of these and about ten black-and-white headings 
and tail-pieces. Eaton will write the text, about 10,000 words.... 

They have asked me to find out if you would be willing to print the book. 
When I can tell them officially that you would they will ask you for the estimate. 
After that it will all be left entirely to us, so that much fuss will be eliminated. 

There is to be an exhibition of my work at the Newark Library next month. 
In the Fall the same exhibition will travel through various libraries in the country. 
I want to know if you would care to print the catalogue which would go with the 
exhibition... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 28, 1917... Your letter of February 27th has been 
received. I cannot imagine why it is necessary to have so many ambassadorial 
duties on your part; but you are at perfect liberty to intimate what is exactly the 
truth, that I should be very glad to do the book for the Carteret Book Club if they 
find the estimate satisfactory. What puzzles me is, why they should think I was 
not anxious to do it, and why they cannot ask a simple question; but the mental 
processes of the Carteret Book Club have always puzzled me, and apparently 
mine have been equally puzzling to them. So perhaps it is just as well to have a 
person translate what I mean into what they mean—considering that apparently 
we mean exactly the same thing. Seriously speaking, I am very glad to do the 
book, all the more because it seems to me that you and I will have much our own 
way about it. I should like to see the final proofs which you are sending of the 
full-page illustrations, and I note what you say about their number. Will you also 
let me have a few pages of manuscript that I may have something to set up? 

... suppose the question as to whether the work will go through depends 
somewhat on the estimate. I think it might be a good idea to have them tell me 
what their general idea was as to the price for which the book is to be sold; and 
of course we must know the number of copies etc. This I will leave for you to 
intimate to them. I want full data in regard to these facts; but when I endeavour 
to ask them for it unspeakable things . . . come to pass. 

As to the exhibition of your work at the Newark Library and the Fall trailer 
thereto, of course I would be delighted to print the catalogue if you would like 
to have me do it. If it is they who wish me to do it, will you please translate it 
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into polite Newarkian and signify, or indicate, or intimate, or do any of those 
things that mean plain tell—them. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 1, 1917... I don’t wonder at your sarcasm (which I 
enjoyed) but were it not for my intervention, they would probably have sent a 
delegation to the Press, headed by the implacable bore Raymond, to inquire how 
the book was to be done and why and would have made a general mess of it. As 
it is, once the business part of the matter is settled it will be smooth sailing, as 
I know much more about the book than they do. 

I will now tell them you will be pleased to make the book and Dana will ask 
for an estimate. 

They expect to sell it for $25. There will be 200 copies. I have not much hope 
of finding better paper for the purpose than the Arnold Unbleached, cream, a 
sample of which you sent and which I used for my proofs. It is too white and 
spongy but it can be printed on. Eaton has not yet written the text, perhaps it is 
just as well, as we may decide whether we want head lines for the chapters and 
half-titles or not. There will be half-titles to the full-page pictures so that these 
will be faced by blank pages. The head-pieces will be in the form of free vignettes 
which will probably require ample white space about them. If you wish I can 
cut one or have photographic prints made for you to experiment with. 

As to the catalogue that is to go with the travelling show, that will be largely 
up to me, though the Newark Museum promised to give me the sum they usually 
spend for such purpose. There is plenty of time for that. I insisted that it be 
printed at the Press, because what they are now printing for the present exhibition 
I don’t want to see distributed much beyond Newark. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 2, 1917 .. . Thank you for your letter. I shall no doubt 
hear from Dana shortly about the estimate. 

First, as to the paper, do you think that the shade that I enclose will be better 
than your cream toned Arnold? If you do, that might be used. On the other hand, 
if you desire to use the unbleached Arnold cream, I think the paper ought to be 
secured at once. The Japan Paper Company have, I think, only a little of it, and 
I fancy it is difficult now-a-days to get any more. I do not object to the colour of 
the unbleached Arnold, as much as I do to the texture. 

I believe there are to be about 10,000 words in the book, and I think that in 
any case I will, in the light of your pictures, design a page and let you see it as 
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a basis for discussion. As to the head-pieces, we can take care of those a little 
later. I do not think it would be bad to have photographic prints made of one or 
two of these if you have them designed. 

In regard to the catalogue, that seems to be a simple matter and we can take 
that up whenever you are ready. Meanwhile, you might send me one of the 
present lists that I may see what you do not want... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 7, 1917. . . 1am afraid we shall have to use the Arnold 
unbleached, cream. Your own paper is much nicer in texture and color but I 
would have to wet it for my color work and as I shall have noone to help me I 
could not manage it in so large an edition. The paper can be ordered now, if you 
can figure out how much you will need. I suppose you have already heard from 
the Carteret Book Club.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 8, 1917... Dana writes me asking for an estimate on 
the basis of the specifications that you have given for the Newark book... . 
Nothing has been said as yet about the binding, or whether there will be any 
rubrication on the title-page. Also I ought to know whether there is to be a Table 
of Contents, a list of illustrations, an Index, a dedication, or an edition note; and 
if there is to be an edition note whether the numbering is to be filled in by hand. 
Then again, I should suppose that the book would be uncut. For the binding, I 
should think something made of boards covered with some attractive paper, or 
boards and cloth, would be best. 

As to the size of paper, I am not sure that we understand each other. The full 
sheet of proposed paper is 19 x 24; a quarter sheet would 9 1/2 x 12. To allow 
for the turn-in you need, the page cannot be more than 9 1/4 x 12 —as in the 
pasted proof sent, marked “Trial proof showing full-page engraving in colors, 
size of page and possibly paper.” Let me know which size I can base my estimate 
ONee4 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 10, 1917. . . I believe I can now answer all your ques- 
tions, at least all you ask in your letter of the 8". 

The Newark book is to be limited to 200 copies. Arnold han[d]-made paper 
(toned) is to be used. The manuscript will contain about 10,000 words. Dana 
will write an introduction of about 1000 words. There is to be a Table of Contents, 
a List of Illustrations and an edition note. The numbering will be done by hand 
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and will be attended to by Carteret Club. The binding of boards, covered with 
paper. A paper box for each book. 

The size of the page will of course be 9 1/4 x 12, allowing 1/4 in. for the 
turn-in on the quarter-sheets of my illustrations. I will furnish the prints of the 
five full page pictures. Exactly how many will you require over the necessary 
200 copies? 

As to the title-page, whether there is to be rubrication or not is left entirely to 
us and I am not able this moment to decide. What do you think? I enclose a 
coat-of-arms of the gentleman whose name the club has taken and which they 
have sometimes used. I could simplify it and put the name of the Club around 
it, for use on the title-page. This and the title could be printed in red, if you see 
it that way. 

I realize the book will not be very thick, but my illustrations and their half-titles 
will help. The introduction will amount to no more than about 4 or 5 pages, ac- 
cording to your estimate of number of words to a page. I figure a little over 40 
leaves in all... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 12, 1917 . . . I think you have given me all the informa- 
tion that I need. It appears to me a good idea to set Dana’s introduction in italic 
and the rest in roman. As to rubrication, I think we shall have to work that out 
a little later. The Carteret arms which you send are not attractive in this form; 
but I think we could redraw them in such a way that they would be. . . . It occurs 
to me that a rather good effect might be gained by having the type on the title-page 
all in black, and the arms in black and a tint—a sort of chiaroscuro effect... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 19, 1917... I am sorry the prints for the head-pieces 
have been delayed so. They will probably do you very little good as they have 
been reduced too much. The page Bianchi brought will require bolder pictures. 
I like the page very much; it will be improved by closer set types, as I understand 
you plan it. 

The title page would be very attractive with a little chiaroscuro of the Carteret 
arms. I will make the drawing just as soon as the matter that is to go on it has 
been decided upon.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 20, 1917. . . Thank you for your letter of March 19th 
enclosing proofs of the head-pieces. If they have been reduced too much, none 
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the less, they give me a pretty good idea of the kind of thing you will wish to 
do, and help me in that way with the type work. I am glad that you like the 
specimen page; but I still think it ought to be a line longer. When we get it into 
some final form, I will try it in both ways.... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 24, 1917... Regarding the type-page for the Newark 
book, I do not feel it need be any longer, though I would like to see proofs 
showing both ways. I wonder if some way can be found to place a few illustrations 
within the text. The chapters will be of uneven length, so that at least one will 
have two full-pages in color, leaving others rather blank; which would not matter 
so much except that the text will not be sufficiently illustrated. I want to know 
if it would do to have a black-and-white within a chapter and whether it should 
be a vignette or whether a rectangular form should be used. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 26, 1917 . . . As to the type-page for our book, I will try 
it with one line more so that you may compare it with the other. I see no particular 
reason why there should not be pictures within the text; but I am inclined to think 
it would have a better effect if the pictures in colour were the only ones sur- 
rounded by lines. In that case you could have head-pieces and tail-pieces and 
vignettes, in the text; but if a tail-piece came opposite a page with a head-piece, 
I do not think that I should like the effect. But they might be separated by a 
half-title. This again looks padded. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 29, 1917... About the Newark type-page, the size of 
the paper-page being what it is, the extra line would not look so well, I am afraid, 
though undoubtedly the longer shape looks better. Nothing would be gained by 
making it narrower instead? I would certainly not have half-titles between chap- 
ters. As to the vignettes, I will not engrave them until the type is set so that you 
can have exactly what you will require. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 30, 1917 .. . As to the type-page, I still feel that a line 
longer would make it better; but perhaps we could narrow it. I do not think there 
is much use to speculate about that, however, until we see it in the final type 


which I intend to use, proof of which I will send you just as soon as I can... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 27, 1917. . . Our plans for the Newark book are some- 
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what disturbed by letters from Eaton telling us that the manuscript, which was 
originally planned to cover 10,000 words, (and which he afterwards said might 
run to 15,000) will run now to 13,000. Even this estimate is taken from Eaton’s 
figures as we have not the entire manuscript itself. I am writing to ask whether 
there will be a head-piece to every chapter, and if you could give me the average 
depth of these head-pieces, which I understood from you, would vary. I am 
writing Eaton today begging him to send me the manuscript at once, and we will 
return the pages which he is holding for verification. Our difficulty is that we 
may be stuck for paper, the amount of it being very limited. I do not wish to 
curtail the edition and there is danger of this unless we are able to make an 
estimate ourselves. 

Will you let me hear from you about the head-pieces at once? 

Do you understand that the title of the book is decided, and if so, what it is 
to be? 

I enclose herewith two sets of proofs of right and left-hand pages, (with their 
provisional running title) which is set up from the type which I spoke to you 
about the other day. I think it is a great improvement on the previous trial proofs. 
In this new type it makes a little bit longer page than before, but I do not think 
objectionably so. The proportion is intended to be precisely that of the old paper, 
with this exception... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 28, 1917. . . I have just received your letter of the 27% 
and the new proofs of the page, which looks just right. I am delighted with it. 

There is to be a head-piece to every one of the seven chapters. I count on 
making three of them 4 in. deep and the rest 3 in. each, at the most. There are 
to be seven tail-pieces, also. There may not be room at the end of some of the 
chapters, in which case they may be left out or put within the text of other 
chapters. These would be about 3 in deep—though of course everything will 
depend on how the chapters will end. 

As to the title page, I am enclosing Eaton’s suggestion. Perhaps it would be 
nicer to have my name follow Eaton’s. I suppose Dana’s introduction need not 
be mentioned on the title-page. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 30, 1917... Your letter of April 28th is received. I am 


glad you like the new proofs of the page. I cannot see how it is possible to have 
any headline on it except the word “Newark”, unless we adopt for right-hand 
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pages the titles of the chapters. I will try this, and if the titles are not too long, 
that may be a way out of it. 

I note what you say about the head-pieces and tail-pieces, and their sizes. 

As to the title-page, I think it would be better to have your name first. But we 
can see how that goes when we get it set up. 

About Dana’s introduction, I should think it best to leave it off the title simply 
because it may look rather over-loaded; but we can put it on if you need another 
line. If you will go ahead with the head-piece I think that would be a good idea. 

Dana has written to say that he authorizes any extra expense involved in 
Eaton’s manuscript—it is longer than we expected—and so we will order the 
extra paper required immediately. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 2, 1917. . . The rough sketch which you sent me for the 
title-page seems to me all right in the main, and is exactly like something which 
Eaton gave me in his letter. He says that he has nothing to do with the title-page, 
and you and Dana between you will look after it. I should suggest the wording 
as follows: — Newark A Series of Engravings on Wood by Rudolph Ruzicka with 
an Appreciation of the Pictorial Aspects of the Town by Walter Prichard Eaton. 
The words underlined are added to your original draft. Then I think I should 
spell out the words New Jersey after Newark in the imprint. Do you not think 
this would be better? . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 3, 1917. . . The extra paper needed for the Newark book 
has been secured. I have tried the titles of chapters for right-hand pages in 
capitals, and although they are rather long, I think they will work... . 

I am inclined to think that some shaded initials like those shown in the second 
volume of Fournier’s Manuel, page 90, would be rather distinguished for our 
Newark book, and John [Bianchi] has suggested that while Caslon’s letters are 
not quite the same—I do not like them as well—nevertheless, it might be more 
practical for us to use Caslon initials. You can cut out the white places required, 
with a graver, and we might use them without having anything special drawn. 
There are three different initials required—I, T, and B, occuring respectively 
three times, twice, and once. I should like, first, your opinion of the effect and 
the feasability of it, and if you think well of both, would you try your hand on 
one of these letters and send it to me, so that I may try it in the page and get the 
effect? I am sending the types, together with Fournier’s Manuel... . 
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R.R. to D.B.U. — May 4, 1917 . . . [have received your two letters of the 2"4 and 
the one of the 3", as well as the Fournier Manuel & the types. Of these, two I’s, 
two T’s and one B. were received. I cut a white line in one of each and am 
enclosing a proof herewith. The types I am keeping here until I hear from you. 
The two serifs on the shoulders of T. look too heavy, even though I trimmed them 
slightly. It would not be quite proper to cut a white line in them, but I can trim 
them a bit more. I think they will look extremely well on the page and I hope 
you will use them. Your suggestions about the title-page seem to me right. I am 
sure Dana will approve. As soon as you have it set up and decide how big you 
want the Carteret coat-of-arms to be, I will make a drawing for it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 5, 1917 . . . 1am delighted with the letters you have done. 
I agree with you that the serifs on the “t” are too heavy and I should trim them 
according to your best judgement. I think you are right that a white line in them 
would not be good. I will arrange the title-page at once. It may be that we shall 
want to introduce some of these shaded letters there. When it is set up I can let 
you know about the Carteret arms... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 11, 1917... I am enclosing herewith a project for the 
title-page of the Newark book. Do not be surprised at the poster type of the word 
Newark; but I am afraid that the size of shaded letters which we are using at the 
beginning of chapters, would not do for the title. So I am sending you these 
letters, which I am going to ask you to shade as you did the others. Shading 
apparently reduces the size in appearance, and when you have shaded them and 
returned them, we will set them up. John thinks that perhaps when the shaded 
letters are used in this large size, there may be a little less spacing and therefore 
the word Newark will not be as long as the line beneath it. On the other hand, if 
there is any word you could substitute for “series” or in fact anything which could 
be done to lengthen this first line a little, it would help the effect of the page. 
Can you think of anything? . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 12, 1917 . . . The title page for the Newark book will work 
out first rate. I cannot now think of any way of lengthening the second line. A 
closer set Newark will help a little and the shaded letter also will give more value 
to the second line. I will make a drawing of the coat-of-arms and will let you 
determine the size to which it is to reduce... . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— May 18, 1917... The types for the title-page have been en- 
graved and I am sending herewith the first proof. They still need a little touching 
up here and there. I think my spacing could well be followed, except that the 
space between W and A might be reduced by trimming the sides of the types. I 
am holding them until I hear from you. 

I shall send the first head-piece early next week. I propose to do the rest of 
them when I know how the chapters will run and when I see the effect of this 
one on your page. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 19, 1917... . As to the title-page, I was inclined at first to 
think that the word Newark was too big; but the more I look at it the better I like 
it. I had already caught the difficulty between the “w” and “a” in spacing. My 
only criticism is that on the “A”[,] the line against which I have put a pencil mark 
seems a little light compared with the other thin lines. I am therefore sending 
you another “A” in order to correct this, if it needs correction... . 

I am sending you a proof of the title-page. It may be a line longer, if it is 
necessary, to accomodate the coat of arms. I will send you a proof of the 
head-piece[,] when secured[,] together with the text. From what you say I sup- 
pose it is to go at the head of the first chapter. . . . 


Caslon characters 
engraved for the title 
page of Newark: A 
Series of Engravings 


on Wood.... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 23, 1917. . . We are trying the head-piece in the Newark 
book and I shall probably return one of your proofs with the type beneath it as 
we should propose to have it. . . . 


P. S. Lam able to add here what I want to say about the cuts. I am sending you 
two sheets[:] A and B. A shows the text placed on the cut, and this cut is printed 
in the position that you placed it. B shows the cut placed nearer to the top margin 
and with text closer to the cut than in A. This text also has one line more beneath 
it than on page A. You will have to imagine that the lower of the two pieces of 
paper at the bottom of the B page represents the whole lower margin. Of these 
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two, John and I both like B best, partly because there is more text to hold the 
print, and partly because it does not seem to us that the print needs as much white 
above and below it as on A; but this must be for you to decide. (This last point 
is not as clear to me as it is to Bianchi.) You can try it opposite a full type page 
and see how you like it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 24, 1917. . . like the effect of “A better, the narrow panel 
of type goes well with the vertical effect of the cut. But as there will be [a] good 
deal less space around the other cuts, especialy where they will be placed within 
the text, it may be safer to decide on B—if it must be decided now... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 5, 1917... I am sending you today by Parcel Post two 
dummies for the Newark book, showing roughly the style of binding that I 
propose for it. These dummies contain 88 pages, which will take care both of 
the illustrations and text. Of the two dummies I prefer the one with the yellow 
back, both on account of the back itself, and because I like the paper better. I 
ought to order this paper immediately, and I merely wish to know if you see any 
objection to using the one I like. My idea for the back will be a black leather 
label with a border of alternate cubes of gold and black in two rows, and these 
two rows would be put above and below the title on the leather, which will also 
be in gold.... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 7, 1917. . . The two dummies have been received and I 
am extremely well pleased with them. I like the one with the yellow back best 
and am returning it to-day. The label, as you describe it, should work out first rate. 

Have you any idea to what size the Carteret Club arms on the title-page will 
be reduced? ... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 8, 1917. . . Your letter of June 7th has just been received. 
You have chosen the dummy that I like best, and we will adopt that with the label 
as planned. The size of the Carteret arms would occupy about the space that I 
have marked on the enclosed, I should suppose. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 14, 1917. . . I received the sketch of the arms; but I did 


not understand that “Carteret Book Club, Newark New Jersey” was to go round 
them. It is going to spoil the title-page to have this inscription. Can we not let it 
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go with simply the arms? The title-page will bear the imprint “The Carteret Book 
Club, Newark New Jersey” in any case, and if the name must go on, why can it 
not be put on a scroll inside the circle not larger than the scroll you now have? 
Perhaps if you used only the words, ““The Carteret Book Club, Founded A. D. 
1908” that would be enough; but I do not much approve of an inscription round 
the outside which, I think, conflicts with the general effect of the type on the 
page. My idea would be, if we took off the border, to reduce the design to about 
2” in height. Let me know what you think of this plan... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 15, 1917. . . 1am sorry about the Carteret Arms. I had 
it firmly in my head that the lettering was to go around them. It will of course 
look better without the lettering. So I shall just put this on the scroll: 

Perhaps there should be 
a line outside the oval. 
I will send the corrected 


drawing next week.... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 20, 1917... I started to redraw the Carteret Arms, 
according to your suggestion to leave off the lettering around the arms. But 
another scheme occurred to me and I am sending it herewith for your approval. 
This may solve the problem, as the lettering would then be a good deal subdued, 
this of course depending upon the value of the color to be run under the black. I 
would also reduce the outside line a little. By cutting a hole in a proof of the 
title-page and holding it off from the sketch until it assumes the proportion you 
want it to be, you can pretty well judge the effect. This would seem to me to be 
the best way out of the difficulty, though it means more work for me, on account 
of the white lettering in the second plate... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 21, 1917 . . . Yours of the 20th is received. I still feel that 
the lettered label round the arms is not so good. While it is better than the white 
label, nevertheless the arms alone seem to me far more distinguished. If you take 
the present sketch just as it is, with merely a heavier line around the circular 
background or possibly two lines, if it needs it, I should think that would do very 
well. But with all the lettering in type I do not like the introduction of engraved 
lettering, on curves. So unless you seriously object, I’d do the arms alone, with 
the Carteret Book Club on the scroll. However, as that appears on the page 
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imprint, why can’t the Carteret motto (I suppose Dana could furnish it) be put 
on the scroll beneath the arms. However, about this, I’m not particular; do what 
is easiest. The arms are Carteret’s, I suppose? . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 1, 1917. . . For the Newark book I do not want to 
start printing until we have the whole thing in hand; but if you can send us the 
black and white cuts that you have done and tell us where they are to go, we can 
then proceed with the make-up and so much will be gained in that way. .. . As 
you are printing the coloured cuts, those do not affect us at all... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 5, 1917 . . . Did you receive a copy of Mr. Dana’s 
preface? He asked me to send one to you and one to Eaton for criticism. One 
has been sent today to Eaton, and I enclose proof herewith for you. I should be 
much obliged if you will comply with Mr. Dana’s request that you read, criticise, 
and forward to him as soon as may be... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — September 6, 1917. . . Your letter of the 1°‘ and the note of the 
5 with Dana’s preface have been received. The preface is distressingly poor. If 
the excellent suggestions of your corrector are heeded it will be much improved. 
I am sending the proofs to Dana with a polite request that that absurd unqualified 
statement about myself “the foremost painter-graver in this country to-day” be 
omitted. And of course I protest about the unfortunate word “alien”... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— September 24, 1917... I am sending to-day four blocks for 
the Newark book and three sets of proofs. . . . So you will now have all the blocks 
and so far as I know, all the material for your part of the work. I shall now go on 
with the full-page color work... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 5, 1917 . . . This “M” is to be used in Dana’s introduc- 
tion to the Newark book and I should be very much obliged if you would cut it 
in the same way that you did the other initials. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 22, 1917. . . I enclose herewith the lettering for the 
back of the Newark book, and I feel that the word “Newark” should be larger. I 
am wondering whether you can try this on the dummy that you have, and draw 
a taller letter which you think would be nice for the purpose. I should use a 
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shaded letter if we could do it, but I do not think we can, and besides that perhaps 
it would not be strong enough in gold. I am sure that something half as high 
again, would be better than what we have. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 23, 1917... I am enclosing a drawing of the word 
“Newark” for the back of the book. It may look a bit too crowded, though it does 
not come as high as you proposed to have it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 9, 1917. . . I am sending you by parcel post a set 
of sheets of the Newark book. Will you please lay in one of each of your colour 
prints between the pages on which they should go, and return to me?... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 23, 1917. . . | am sending the Newark sheets with 
my color prints in their proper places. The prints themselves will be sent early 
Mext week... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 28, 1917 . . . lam sending the prints for the Newark 
book today, by American Ex. Co. There are 210 copies of each plate. The box 
is packed tight, so care should be taken about opening it. I hope the binding of 
the book will be hurried as much as possible, so it can be sent out before 
Christmas... . 


TELEGRAM: D.B.U. to R.R.—December 31, 1917... NEWARK BOOK EX- 
PRESSED TO DANA NINETEENTH. IF COPY IS NOT OBTAINABLE FROM HIM 
WIRE AND WILL SEND ONE.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 31, 1917... In regard to the Newark book, the 
situation is this. We sent them 200 copies of the volume on the 19th, by express. 
They have not acknowledged it, and so I do not know whether it is there or not. 
I have one copy here which is an “over,” and the only one I have... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 14, 1918 . . . The Newark book has arrived and I like 
it very much, I am only a bit doubtfull about some of my vignettes. But it was 
an awfull town to do anything with. I wish there was a little more “stuffing” at 
the front and back of the book, of the same stock. It is a bit thin. Your part is 
beautifully done and I am very happy about it. What the Newark people think I 
have not yet found out... . 
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AM not a resident of Newark, nor am I even intimately 

acquainted with its history or its present life. If I were, 
perhaps I should not have been asked to write this book, for 
I could not have brought to the task that freshness of vision 
and detachment of view which I now can claim because, for 
me, the city’s various pictorial manifestations are not clouded 
with other associations, social, historical, sentimental. If I were 
a Newarker, for example, I doubt very much whether I could 
the old burying ground behind the First Church with- 


out such a feeling of rage at the indifference which has allowed 


enter 


the gravestones to disintegrate when a little coating of paraf- 
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An Updike-Ruzicka collaboration initiated during the same year that Rudolph 
Ruzicka’s Newark appeared, proceeded toward completion with anything but the 
same swiftness that had attended their bringing of the Carteret Book Club’s 
volume into being. What was involved was a Grolier Club publication, Washing- 
ton Irving’s Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe 1804-1805, which proved to 
be “in progress” for a total of some four and a half years. 

In mid-April of 1917, Updike’s and Ruzicka’s friend Henry Watson Kent, 
secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who was then also the chairman 
of the Grolier Club’s committee on publications, had written Updike, asking him 
to consider doing for the club a two-volume presentation of this previously 
unpublished account of Irving’s travels. The first letter from Updike in which 
the book was mentioned to Ruzicka was written without any apparent expectation 
on the sender’s part that Ruzicka might himself relate directly to its production. 
Rather, what Updike sought was Ruzicka’s help in identifying a person or persons 
who could provide illustrations of a sort he was at that time unaware his friend 
had had any experience in creating. — 


D.B.U. toR.R.— May 18, 1917. . . Are you familiar at all with Boydell’s edition 
of the History of the River Thames, printed by Bulmer in 1794 and written by 
Combe? It has some delightful aqua-tints in colour. I am anxious to know if it 
is possible to get anybody to do that sort of work now-a-days, both as to design 
and execution. I am thinking of it in connection with the Grolier Club edition of 
Irving’s Travels. Do not bother if you do not know the answer to the question. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 22, 1917... I do not know the “History of the River 
Thames” and have not had time to look it up. Offhand I do not know anyone to 
do the aquatints, both designs and plates, unless it was myself, I have lately been 
doing that sort of thing, but I doubt I could undertake work in a very definite 
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style. As to printing, I think I know a man here who could do it. To-night is a 
meeting of the Painter-Gravers and I shall make inquiries there, though I doubt 
I can find anyone. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 23, 1917... As to the History of the River Thames 
published by Boydell, . . . I believe that a copy of it undoubtedly could be seen 
at the New York Public Library, possibly at Scribners. As to your doing them, I 
think you can tell better when you see one of the illustrations. It is drawn in a 
conventional way and I do not know whether you could subdue your fiery spirit 
to such tameness, or not! Yet the Washington Irving book is rather a tame sort 
of book and it ought to have somewhat sedate illustrations, if it has any. However, 
the next point is for you to see the pictures... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 24, 1917. . . I shall look up the Boydell book and will let 
you know what I think about it. I would hesitate to undertake anything which 
would interfere with my present work. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 26, 1917... In looking over the new prints [of R.R.’s 
wood engravings, lately sent by him to D.B.U.], the one which I suppose to be 
Liberty Slip, namely, the wharf with the coloured buildings and the bridge in 
the back-ground—is somewhat in the manner of the thing we would like for the 
Irving. What I want to do is to make the kind of drawing that was done about 
1800, or along there, either in the Boydell manner or as if it was done by Prout 
in a water colour, or by Girtin, or some of those people. I speak vaguely because 
I know but vaguely; but in looking at that print of yours, it seemed to me that it 
only had to be carried a little further in the 1800 direction and have a little frame 
put about it, such as were on the Boydell things, to make quite an interesting 
thing. I do not say that it would be original. It would be a little perhaps in the 
nature of a pastiche, but still I believe it could be done. Irving went to Bordeaux 
first, then through the south of France, and to Naples and Sicily, and I believe 
we could get motives for such illustrations from things published at about that 
date. The whole thing is rather factitious perhaps, and I do not know how far it 
would appeal to you, or how far it would be desirable to go in the direction of 
antiquarianism. But Irving’s journal is so of its period that I cannot help feeling 
that three or four illustrations in each volume in colour, —I should think eight in 
all— would be a great addition. 


As I write my letter, my views clarify and I think what we want to do, is not 
to make illustrations of the places that Irving saw, as they are now, so much as 
to make illustrations of the places as they were then, in the manner that, if someone 
were travelling with him, they would have drawn them. 

The immense mental effort of writing the last sentence and finding out what 
I wanted to say, has entirely exhausted me, and I will reserve any further sugges- 
tions until I see how sweetly you take this one! .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 2, 1917... I saw both of the Boydell volumes at the 
Public Library. They are quite splendid and the illustrations suggest many pos- 
sibilities. The printing is done from two aquatinted plates, a bistre and blue, 
other colors put on by hand. I am much tempted to try one illustration for the 
Irving, if my undertaking the work would not interfere with my Newark book. 
The problem to me is reduced simply to imitation of the style of the English 
water-color School of the early 19" C., which allows pretty wide latitude. | 
would like to know when the books are to be published and if you know anyone 
to print the aquatints—the man I know here is very expensive. I would be willing 
to make one plate by way of demonstration. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 5, 1917... . As to your letter of June 2nd, I am glad you 
like the Boydell, and I have no doubt that you could do something in the English 
water colour style of the early nineteenth century, which is just about what is 
needed. I do not know of anyone to print aquatints, nor do I know when the 
Grolier Club expect the work done. Will you let me know how expensive one 
specimen plate would be in the way of a demonstration—that is, what the cost 
would be of your work and the printing of it? If you can give me these figures I 
can put them in the estimate... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 7, 1917... . As to the aquatint plate, it was my intention 
to make a specimen plate and not charge for it unless the scheme is accepted. 
That is the only way I can find out what my work would cost and to get figures 
for the printing. At the least it would be necessary to make a color sketch exactly 
the size of the plate—perhaps that might serve, but it would really be best to 
make the real thing. In any case I need some information as to the size of the 
type-page and the subject of the picture. Also the number of copies to be 
printed... 5% 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— June 8, 1917. . . I note what you say about the subject of an 
aquatint plate and it occurs to me that Bordeaux would be a very good one as 
Irving opens his journal in that place, and it is a monumental sort of town, 
especially the views from the quais of the rows of the old houses. . . . 

I think you have got just the right idea of what ought to be done, and if we 
could carry it out, it would be very distinguished. . . . 1 am sending you a page 
set as I had proposed to print it from some type which I am just having put in 
order, and which I should like your opinion on. Of course the book would be 
very correct from the archaeological point of view if it was printed from a 
modelled scotch-face type; but such books always appear to me when finished 
rather tiresome and pale in colour, and as the founts employed on my specimen 
pages have not yet been used, I think we might do something more distinguished 
with them than with founts which would be more correct. Let me know what 
you think of this. So much for the type-page. The dimensions of the picture itself 
I should suppose ought to be about 5 x 7”... . But I doubt if this is big enough 
and I wd. rather you suggested a size. It must include the border I suppose, which 
would resemble those used in Boydell’s River Thames. So Il leave the size for 
you to suggest[,] in the light of the pp. I send. They should go sideways—as I 
think all such pictures did... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 11, 1917. . . [have received your letter of the 8 and the 
page showing the new type. I like the new type immensely. At first it looks odd 
to see English set up in it but one soon gets used to it and it reads easily. It 
certainly is distinguished and refreshing to the eye. The only thing that bothers 
me is the lack of adjustment between the long 5 and the short s in the words 
Vessels and business, in the 8 & 7% lines from the bottom. 

As soon as I secure the necessary material for the view of Bordeaux I will 
make a sketch. I should say the picture should not be much larger than 5 x 7, 
exclusive of the border. I am well acquainted with the Girtin prints. These were 
all etched in soft ground, before aquatinting, for our purpose it would be much 
better to use a clear line, on the order of the line in the River Thames plates. If 
you happen to know any old books in which I could find a view of Bordeaux, 


let me know about them... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 15, 1917... Your letter of June 11th I believe has never 
been answered. I am not quite sure whether I wrote you about the type; but the 
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corrections that you mention, we had already caught, and are having made. I 
have not yet hunted up the view of Bordeaux, but I will try and do it today. I 
think the size should be about 3 1/4 x 7 1/2” including the border. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 27, 1917... . Iam sending you today three books —one 
on aquatints (which perhaps you have, but if not, you may like to see) and two 
books borrowed for two weeks from the Harvard College Library on Bordeaux. 
In the larger book, the plate of the Theatre opposite page 564, [and] the Port of 
Bordeaux opposite page 702, both seem to me subjects which you might use. 
Of the [two] the Theatre is the most in our style. Both Theatre and Port are men- 
tioned in Irving’s letters. In the smaller book on the Port of Bordeaux, the view 
that I like best is the lower one opposite page 145, because that keeps in the rather 
splendid buildings on the quai... . But from these three I am sure you can get 
something. The view of the present Port after page 26 shows the fine building 
at the end of the square... . 

There was one other book that I was unable to get hold of. It was a work by 
L. Deshairs giving views of Bordeaux in the eighteenth century, and architectural 
details. They do not allow this book to go out, so it scarcely seemed worth while 
to look at it; but I will do so if you want me to... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 7, 1917... I find I shall probably be in New York on 
Monday the 16th, that is a week from Monday. I write to ask if by that time you 
will have anything ready to show me in the way of a picture for the Irving. I 
ought to be in New York anyway, but I should like to time it so that if there is 
anything to show I could get hold of the Grolier people and talk over the matter 
with them; for this new plan somewhat modifies the idea expressed when we 
met. Please let me know, addressing your letter here... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— July 9, 1917. . . I think I am now through with the Bordeaux 
books. I have just finished a drawing of the Theatre, for which I finally decided 
after much debate. I shall keep the drawing until you come. There are several 
ways in which it can be rendered and I will try to have for you as many facts 
about this . . . as possible. . . . 


During his July interval in New York, Updike had, as he reported to Ruzicka 
upon returning to Boston, a “very satisfactory” breakfast meeting with Henry 
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Watson Kent and another member of the Grolier Club’s publications committee, 
banker-bibliophile Beverly Chew. They concurred, he said, “that the book 
would be very interesting as planned,” and there was agreement, accordingly, 
that the Merrymount Press should proceed with an estimate of production costs 
for it. [D.B.U., July 24, 1917.] 

It was nearly eight months before Updike was in a position to provide definite 
and detailed financial projections, but on March 5, 1918, he wrote Kent: 

“I am at last able to send you the estimate for the printing of the manuscript 
entitled the Irving Journals, for the Grolier Club. The manuscript will make 
about 550 pages printed in the style of the specimen page which has already been 
submitted, which employs a special type not before used in this country. 

“This estimate includes an allowance of about 20 pages for notes. I am 
doubtful as to whether the notes may not run to very much more than this, but 
as I give you the price per page, you will be able to see what they will cost if 
they do. The specimen page which I send you is proved on the proposed paper, 
and I should suggest that the work be printed in two volumes. 

“Two hundred and fifty sets substantially bound in boards, each set boxed in 
a simple slip case and a carton, will cost $6132.50, or $11.15 per page. The 
illustrations in aquatint, of which it is proposed to have four in each volume, 
would cost for 250 copies, $500 apiece. It is possible, of course, to save here 
by reducing the number of pictures, but I think that four in each volume would 
be about the right number. .. .” 

The Grolier Club’s response was to ask that an alternative scheme be pursued — 
something having a much smaller, as well as less-costly, format and involving 
also a modified approach to the provision of its intended aquatint illustrations. 
“T cannot but help feeling,” Updike wrote Ruzicka, in reacting to this decision, 
“that they threw over rather lightly the plan that we made, but I think it was very 
largely a matter of expense.” [D.B.U., March 21, 1918.] 

Updike promptly had specimen pages prepared in two smaller sizes, and these 
he sent to Ruzicka, characterizing them as “considerable of a come-down!” 
[D.B.U., March 22, 1918.] “The new specimen pages... ,” Ruzicka replied, 
“are rather disappointing after the handsome large page of firm type, inevitably 
so. The larger page would be the one I should prefer for my pictures, which 
would measure about 4 1/2 x 2 7/8 in. Figuring on the basis of a straight aquatint 
in one color, the cost of my work would be $200. a plate, the same for the title- 
page... .” [R.R., March 26, 1918.] 
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Revised specifications and cost figures were immediately forwarded to the 
Grolier Club. But, unhappily, within a month’s time Updike received word that 
the committee, after carefully considering the new proposals, had concluded it 
would be best if they postponed issuance of the book until a later date. 

All of the planning and negotiations relating to the unpublished Washington 
Irving text had, of course, taken place during years when the First World War 
was being waged. In the spring of 1919, however—within little more than four 
months of the war’s end, but almost a year after the publications committee had 
made its decision to postpone the project— Updike was able to tell Ruzicka that 
a communication bearing upon the book had just come to him from Ruth Shepard 
Granniss, the Grolier Club’s librarian: “You will be interested to hear that I 
received, in the same mail that brought your letter, a note from Miss Granniss 
asking for a new estimate on the Irving Journals in a three volume edition, with 
one coloured aquatint done by you for each volume.” [D.B.U., April 4, 1919.] 

This revived interest on the part of the Grolier Club caused Updike and 
Ruzicka to turn their attention once again to the proposed publication. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 23, 1919 . . . I want to thresh out the matter of the Irving 
Journals in the new form a little more before I write to Miss Granniss. When I 
took it up in April a year ago, it was all fresh in my mind, but there is a little 
confusion which I want to straighten out. 

In the first place, the paper-page of the book is to measure 6 3/4 by 4 3/8 and 
the aquatint according to your letter of March 26th, 1918 is 4 1/2 x 2 7/8. You 
say figuring on the basis of a straight aquatint, the cost of your work will be $200 
for the plate, and the same for the title-page. Miss Granniss says in her letter of 
April 3rd that the book is to be in a three volume edition, each to contain “‘one 
emblematic frontispiece in aquatint, coloured, by Ruzicka.” 

The print of the theatre was as I remember, to be printed in more than one 
colour. And we have thought the little figures and the carriage could be touched in 
by hand. The colours as I remember them were blue for the sky, and two shades 
of brown for the building. But from your letter of March 26th but one colour is 
mentioned, and from their letter, I should suppose that they thought the aquatint 
was to be in more than one colour. I think it desirable that the title-page should 
be in one colour, but the pictures, it seems [to] me (since there are so few of 
them) should be in more than one colour. 

Now how does this accord with your estimate? And also is Ritchie’s price for 
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printing [George W. H. Ritchie, printer, 412 Eighth Avenue (in succession to 
126 Sixth Avenue), New York City], which you say is 2¢ a copy for a plate 4 
1/2 x 2 7/8 one colour, still in force; and if we have it in the three original colours 
of the theatre design, how does this affect not alone your price, but his price? 

The page suggested we have estimated will make three volumes of about 200 
pages, and there are to be 250 sets, and then they want three sets on vellum. 

You also say in your letter of March 26th that the two extra copies which you 
would colour by hand, and print yourself, would contain an extra proof of each 
plate un-coloured, and would be signed, and each set of these would cost $50.00. 
Does this apply to [the] three sets on vellum? I don’t know whether they mean 
real vellum or Japan vellum. 

I hope this gives you all the points that you need to answer my questions, 
which I may have asked stupidly because I only vaguely understand the nature 
of an aquatint, and what the colouring would involve. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 24, 1919. . . Ihave received your letter of the 23™¢. The 
matter of the Irving Journals certainly appears to be in a tangle, but I think I can 
straighten it out, so far at least as my part in it is concerned. 

My original sketch (now at the Grolier Club, together with the reduced photo- 
graph) called for two plates, brown and blue, the rest of the colors to be put in 
by hand. That was the large size, first proposed and the plates were to be printed 
by Reynolds, whose estimate you have [Fred Reynolds, printer, 67 West Sixty- 
seventh Street, New York City]. It was very high. That scheme was abandoned 
and I was asked to estimate on the small size, for which I proposed an aquatint 
plate in brown only, the blue plate to be abandoned for hand coloring. This was 
done because I found the extra plate would be very fussy in so small a size, also, 
when we turned to Ritchie, whose price was much lower than Reynolds’s, I was 
afraid he could not print in two colors. That was the simplest solution then and 
would be now. Of course the two-plate aquatint would be the more distinguished, 
from the technical point of view. Yet there is the question of the printer and his 
ability and price. Perhaps when you come on next month we could both visit 
Ritchie and find out what he can do. In the meantime, my estimate of March 
26' 1918, based on one plate, will stand, including of course the three sets of 
proofs on vellum, Japanese vellum, I am sure it should be. There would be no 
charge for a set of vellum proofs of the frontispiece, should that be required. 
That would make the total price of my work $950. So far as I can see, Miss 
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Granniss’ letter of April 3" to you does not specify two plates, but merely “aqua- 
tint, colored” [. ] 

But of course I can make the extra blue plate, if only we can trust Ritchie to 
print it properly. It would save that much hand coloring and for my part, would 
cost about $50. more per plate. Then there is still the rest of the hand coloring 
to figure on, which question I think we settled when the large size only was 
considered. In this case it should be cheaper. 

Before I get confused myself, I had better send this on and see what you think 
of the whole problem, perhaps you can tell what the next move should be. . . . 


D.B.U. toR.R.— April 25, 1919 . . . Your letter straightens things out: and leaves 
but a few points unsettled. As Miss Granniss writes me to-day that she wants to 
have the estimate for a committee meeting that must be held before the Grolier 
Council meeting of May 6", I doubt if there is time for us both to see Ritchie. 
He printed some photogravure plates for a customer of mine once with consider- 
able success: but I do not know the difficulties involved in the printing of a second 
aquatint plate. Can you see him and decide the matter and get his present price 
therefor. With this point settled, I see no reason why we hav[e] not all the data 
required: except perhaps, how much less your hand-colouring wd be... . 


A new revised estimate of costs was duly submitted, this with a view to 
proceeding expeditiously, at last, with the book’s production. But rapid progress 
was still not to be attained. “The Grolier Club have met with a hitch,” Updike, 
obviously experiencing exasperation, told Ruzicka early in June, “for they mis- 
understood my estimate, and thought that the book would make 200 pages in 
all, although cast in three volumes. I pointed out that this would make three 
volumes of 30 leaves and 60 pages each, and that a little consideration would 
show them that it was not probable that I had cast the manuscript in this form. 
. .. They accepted definitely the estimate, and then three or four days ago sud- 
denly discovered that they did not know what they had accepted. .. .” [D.B.U., 
June 6, 1919.] 

Ruzicka’s response was one of incredulity coupled with dismay. “That cer- 
tainly is,” he declared, “an extraordinary performance, on the part of the Grolier 
Club!” And he added, “I always felt that they never really wanted the things they 
ordered and were it not for the fact that you were to print this book I would not 
have taken it up again.” [R.R., June 9, 1919.] 
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This drew from Updike words of intended reassurance, but at the same time 
a revelation of the existence of yet more confusion, regarding a follow-up letter 
he had sent the club: 

“. ..T would not be at all discouraged about the Grolier Club work which I 
dare say will go on, but they are very amateurish and loose about the way they 
do things, and I think misread my second letter just as much as they did the first 
one. My first letter stated the price for the printing each volume, and alump sum 
for the aquatints, that is, giving a price for all of them. I think that when they 
found out they had made a mistake about the volumes, they thought that the price 
for all the aquatints was the price for each aquatint. In other words they under- 
estimated in one, and over-estimated in the other. I have written them again 
calling their attention to the fact that if they will read my letter carefully they 
will see that the sum named for the aquatints was for all of them, and that 
therefore the price is less that they thought it.” [D.B.U., June Io, 1919.] 

Little more than a fortnight later Updike again wrote Ruzicka: “I do not know 
whether you know just how the Grolier Club matter stands, but the last idea is 
that they want to issue a circular to see whether the Club thinks it worth while 
to go to the expense of issuing the Irving Journal in the style that we propose. . . .” 
[D.B.U., June 27, 1919.] 

This decision to prepare a circular or prospectus for the book inevitably caused 
further delay: a seven-month period during which much correspondence passed 
back and forth between Updike and Ruzicka, about the nature and design of the 
intended mailing piece and, ultimately, its actual production. By late in January 
1920, however, the required four hundred and fifty copies of the prospectus were 
delivered; and, with these available, a mailing was done by the club. Thereafter, 
orders for the publication slowly accumulated until, in mid-April, Ruzicka was 
able to advise Updike, “A member of the Grolier Club told me that there are over 
200 subscriptions in for the ‘Irving’ and that its publication is assured.” [R.R., 
April 16, 1920.] 

After the passage of another month, Updike sent word to Ruzicka: “The 
Grolier Club have written to say they accept the estimate given last year; but 
before I am able to say that this price will stand, I shall have to know whether 
there is any change in your price of $200 per plate, and what the cost of colouring 
will be.” [D.B.U., May 17, 1920.] 

“T have,” Ruzicka replied, “your letter of the 17" regarding my estimate for 
the Irving aquatints. My price of $200. per plate was made over a year ago and 
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perhaps it would not be unreasonable to ask $50. more, which would make it 
$250. per plate. The estimate of $50. for each set of three special copies should 
Stand. 5%: 

“I am still looking for someone to do the coloring. That seems to me the most 
difficult problem just now, though it may not be so in the end. As I understand it, 
there will be 750 title-pages to color and 750 other illustrations: 1500 in all... .” 
[R.R., May 20, 1920. ] 

Early in June what was to be truly a “final” estimate for the publication was 
submitted, and Updike received formal confirmation of its acceptance. “You will 
be glad to hear,” he immediately communicated to Ruzicka, “that the Grolier 
Club is going on with the Irving Journals, according to the revised estimate.” 
[D.B.U., June 10, 1920.] There would be two hundred and fifty three-volume 
sets, printed on machine-made paper, plus three sets on Japanese vellum. 

In the period that followed, the work of producing the book went forward, but 
it was late-November and early-December 1921 before Updike and Ruzicka were 
able to engage in what would be their last written exchanges relating to a venture 
the beginnings of which could be traced back to the spring of 1917 and the 
former’s inquiry about “‘aqua-tints in colour” and whether “it is possible to get 
anybody to do that sort of work now-a-days.” — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 21, 1921... As to the Grolier book, I am glad you 
like it, but I am sorry to hear that you are not to have a copy of it. Seven “overs” 
were printed for presentation and other purposes, and I had expected that out of 
that you would have one; but you need not say that I told you the number. 
Everybody who has seen it, I think, likes it; but I have never had a line from 
anybody connected with the Grolier Club, expressing a syllable of satisfaction! 
So I am glad to hear that you like it, and I infer that they do... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 1, 1921... Quite a number of the members of the 
Grolier Club spontaneously expressed their appreciation of the Irving books, to 
me and if they have not done so to you, it is because they have not had the chance. 
The volumes are only now being distributed. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 3, 1921... I am glad. . . that the Grolier Club like 


the Irving books, but I am afraid it is your work that they like rather than 
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PREDOMINANTLY, the correspondence between Daniel Berkeley Updike and 
Rudolph Ruzicka centered upon work being done by them at any given time, 
undertakings large and small (books and pamphlets, leaflets and broadsides, 
prints and bookplates, stationery and forms) — work for individuals, institutions, 
organizations, businesses, and even, indeed, much printing associated with the 
newly formed government of the Czechoslovak Republic, when Ruzicka, just 
after the First World War, was active in coordinating publications for the Czech 
Legation in the United States. 

Besides the many undertakings that the two brought to successful completion 
over the years from 1908 through 1941, there were a few instances of their 
devoting efforts to projects which, for one reason or another, it proved necessary 
to abandon. These included Ruzicka’s own desire, in the 1920s, to do a volume 
featuring engravings by him that would relate to Prague and to certain com- 
munities in his native Bohemia, as well as in Moravia and Slovakia. Also, much 
time and much energy were spent during 1936 and 1937 on an intended multi-vol- 
ume Limited Editions Club set of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
And, in the wake of that, there was a long-pending, but never-implemented, 
Ruzicka-Updike proposal (entailing the submission of sketches and proofs, as 
well as specimen pages and cost estimates) for an illustrated book on Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

Quite apart, however, from dealing with work under way, not infrequently the 
letters they sent back and forth related to or touched upon purely domestic 
matters and concerns. In the case of Ruzicka these involved, following his 
marriage to Filomena Srpova in 1914, his wife and, with the passage of time, 
their two daughters, Tatiana and Veronica, as well as the family’s housing 
arrangements (initially, within New York City itself; then, in New York’s West- 
chester County, where at first they occupied a rented house, and ultimately built 
a home of their own.)— 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— October 6, 1914... We have found an apartment in one of 
the new “model dwellings” on East 77" St., over-looking the East River. A 
thoroughly comfortable place with a charming view and quiet. Filomena is 
delighted with it and of course that pleases me. We have gone about furnishing 
the place in what I consider a very sensible manner: we have two good beds and 
almost a complete kitchen. Gradually we shall acquire other necessities and 
finally some decorations. But even now it is very pleasant and makes me feel 
that nothing is lacking. We both wish you could come to see us. I hope this may 
soon be possible... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 7, 1915... I hardly had time yesterday to tell you that 
we had a daughter born to us. She came a little ahead of the time we calculated 
but everything has been perfectly normal and Filomena as well as the child seem 
to be very well. . . . We took her to the Stern Hospital at 77 St. and West End 
Ave. yesterday morning at 7 o’clock; by eleven the child was born and when the 
mother recovered from the effects of ether (which was administered half [an] 
hour before birth) she hardly knew how it happened. She is very happy and in 
excellent spirits and will be home in about two weeks. The little girl weighs 
about 7 1/2 lbs. and has a good voice. They all say she looks like me—a 
misfortune she may outgrow... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 9, 1915 . . . It gave us real pleasure to get your messages 
of good wishes, your telegram and your letter[,] and we both thank you sincerely 
for them. Filomena is getting better and stronger every day. .. . She is now an 
extremely happy and a proud person and it all becomes her very well. The 
younger lady is getting on first rate. I wish you could see the “show”... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 14, 1915 . . . Thank you for your letter of the 11 and the 
flowers; for your kind thoughtfullness in sending these Filomena also gives her 
sincere thanks. She is getting on very well and so does Tatiana (as we shall call 
the young one), who is already showing some signs of human intelligence. It 
would please me very much if you could see this family of ours. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 3, 1916... It is possible that we may move to Dobbs 


Ferry, on the Hudson, if Filomena likes the house that is only now being put up. 
It is a small house costing $35 a month, just what we pay where we are now. I 
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could find a shop in the village for about $10. so that it would really be quite 
possible for us to exist decently. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 4, 1916 . . . We have taken the little house in Dobbs Ferry. 
Filomena liked it very much. I will keep my studio here for the time being and 
go back and forth until something suitable turns up at Dobbs Ferry. We shall 
move about May I*.... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— July 12, 1916... We are very happy in our little house at 
Dobbs Ferry, especially so these beastly hot days and an epidemic in town! I can 
hardly tell you how glad Filomena is to be away from here [New York City]. We 
both wish you would come to see us. The place is really quite charming and the 
baby fits in the scheme so well. She has been very well, is beginning to stand 
up now and to say ridiculous things—as babies do... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — September 29, 1917 . . . Baby girl born at 5 o’clock this morn- 
ing. Both mother and child doing very nicely. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 8, 1917... Filomena and the baby (to be named 
Filomena Marie Veronika, after her mother, the names in such numbers so that 
she can choose whichever she may like) are getting on extremely well, so that 
we expect them home by the end of this week... . 


Updike, being a bachelor, had no news of immediate-family members to 
convey to his friend. From time to time, however, there are references to his 
servant, Mario Malagodi, and less frequently to Malagodi’s wife and child. 
Occasionally, too, there would be mention of some household possession of 
Updike’s, as in the instance of a letter written early in July of 1928. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 3, 1928... By the way, did I tell you that I hav[e] sold 
one of the Copleys—the young woman in pink, and to some friends of mine in 
Boston, who are just the sort of people I wd. like to hav[e] the picture go to: and 
at a very handsome price. So thats that. I can afford to keep the other—for the 
present, any way. ... 


There also exist, within the first decade and a half of the correspondence, 
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periodic accounts of Updike’s summertime rental of various vacation proper- 
ties—until his announcement of the purchase of his own summer place. — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — September 24, 1924... I hav[e] bought a farm at West Dover 
Vt. —200 acres—which really is a charming place... . 


Similarly, after many references over the years to Updike’s rented quarters in 
“Brimmer Chambers” (at 112 Pinckney Street, close by the Charles River, near 
the foot of Boston’s Beacon Hill), there occurs equally terse and decidedly 
oblique documentation of his having taken up occupancy of the house at 338 
Marlborough Street, Boston, that he had purchased. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 19, 1931... This house seems to run itself. And it 
really is most comfortable, and not as expensiv[e] as I feared it might be. . . . 


If Updike gave in his letters to Ruzicka few details associated with household 
occurrences or home arrangements, he proved to be rather more discursive, 
during the winter of 1931-32, in telling of plans for the relocation of his business: 
from 232 Summer Street, where it had existed for some twenty-eight years, to 
712 Beacon Street. — 


D.B.U. toR.R.— December 22, 1931. . . As to the moving of the Press, I enclose 
herewith a rough proof of the circular, which will show you what we intend to 
do. We have taken the top floor of a building formerly occupied by automobiles, 
and in which there was no elevator, but one has been put in. We have there some 
17,000 square feet as against some 6,000 here. The building is splendidly lighted 
on four sides, and the working facilities will be infinitely better than they are 
here. The offices we are trying to keep as nearly the same in effect as we can, 
although we shan’t be able to absolutely duplicate them. The plan is to get in 
there the first of January but I think it doubtful . . . we shall be able to. Of course 
it is an awful piece of work but it seems to be going smoothly now, and as we 
have some new presses there and the old ones here, there shouldn’t be much 
interruption of our work... . 


In this same letter Updike went on to comment at length on economic condi- 


tions of the moment: 
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“As to the depression, I gather from your letter and one that I received . . . last 
night, that it appears to be much severer in New York than anywhere else. People 
talk about it here, but the shops are full of buyers and I can see no diminution in 
the general holiday trade. It appears to me that New York, being the center of the 
worship of Mammon (of all other places in this country), and Mammon having 
failed them, they are much more in despair than if they had worshipped God. I 
don’t say that we worship God regularly elsewhere, but He is not wholly forgot- 
ten. I do feel that the rest of America realizes there is something else besides 
money. New York doesn’t... . 

“My experience is also, that persons who need the money most, complain 
less, and that my richest friends feel the poorest. It is indeed a happy holiday for 
the mean rich. They are able to skimp with private satisfaction and public 
approval. One of my prosperous friends drives daily to market in a limousine 
while a footman carries the market basket. It is considered a wonderful object 
lesson in ‘adapting oneself to circumstances’. (And this lady doesn’t go to the 
public markets where things can be had cheap, but to the private vendors who 
charge fifty percent extra if you come in an automobile!) To me it appears to 
have another moral; but then, it has always been considered by my fashionable 
friends that I am somewhat contaminated by my constant relations with the 
working classes. And so it is of course ‘natural that poor Berkeley should feel 
that way’. All of which amuses me and may amuse you. . . .” 

The Merrymount Press was, however, as the decade of the 1930s proceeded, 
increasingly to feel the effects of the Great Depression—in ways that would be 
reflected in subsequent letters Ruzicka received from Updike, as well as from 
the Press’s co-proprietor, John Bianchi. 


On two different occasions during the interval 1917 through 1920, letters were 
exchanged between Ruzicka and Updike about positions that, to his surprise, the 
former was offered. The first of these came amidst uncertainties and anxieties 
Ruzicka was experiencing in the period immediately after the United States 
entered the First World War. What was then urged upon him was acceptance of 
a half-time appointment on the staff of New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Metropolitan post involved working with the head of the museum’s prints 
department, William M. Ivins Jr., who early in 1917 had written an essay, 
“Technique of Wood Engraving: A Brief Survey: with Special Reference to the 
Work of Rudolph Ruzicka,” published in conjunction with the Ruzicka exhibition 
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held in the galleries of the Newark Public Library that spring (and the text of 
which was thereafter, in slightly revised form, reprinted at the Merrymount Press 
for the Newark Museum Association, as the booklet entitled The Wood-Engrav- 


ings of Rudolph Ruzicka, intended to relate to the Newark exhibit’s traveling to 
other locations). — 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 16, 1917... Yesterday Ivins made me a proposition 
which I consider highly interesting and about which I would like your opinion. 
He offered me a position at the Metropolitan, as his assistant, to work at the 
Museum every morning. There is no doubt I would be of much use to him in 
many ways. I do not know what the job would pay, but if it would cover my 
living expenses it would relieve me of much worry and I should be tempted to 
give up the three days for it. On the other hand I do not much like the spirit of 
a Museum and its people. And I cannot but wonder what the effect would be on 
my work. But the chance to secure a definite income is most attractive, under 
present circumstances... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 19, 1917 . . . I think that a Museum, like a Library, seems 
to have a cramped effect on the people that are in it. They get grey and pale and 
quiddling and mechanical, and resemble, from my point of view, a party of 
elderly parrots who have not been let out early in youth, and whom it is not good 
to let out now, because they are unable to lead the normal parrot life. I do not 
discourage the matter because I think you will ever turn into the parrot; but 
because the society of parrots is depressing. On the other hand, the ways and 
means are important, and very important now. . . . It would be a pity to let the 
Museum appear even to break in on your career, because I think you [are] a much 
bigger person independent of the Museum, than absorbed in it; and I should not 
want the thing to appear to be in the nature of an absorption. This brings me to 
the gist of the whole thing, contained in one sentence in your letter; and that 
sentence is, “I do not know what the job would pay”. That is the only thing that 
. 1s of the slightest consequence about the whole matter. It makes it entirely right 
or wholly wrong, and it is just like you to treat it a little bit as if it was a matter 
of detail. Lord man what are you doing it for? Certainly not for the agreeable 
association of Ivins, —of whom you will probably get tired to death—or of a lot 
of that kind of useless putter characteristic of the parrot family. It seems to me 
a question of whether you can make such good terms with Ivins, that it pays you 
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to put up with himself, the Museum, the interruption of your work, etc. etc. That 
is the big question. I have no fear at all about your ability to withstand any 
influence at the Museum. I have a fear that it may seem to take you out of the 
running as an engraver if you make some arrangements which makes your New 
York headquarters solely the Museum. But above all I have a fear that it is not 
going to do the thing that you want it to do[,] because you will not make good 
enough terms with Ivins. If you are going huckleberrying there is no use coming 
home with ice cream cones[,] because that is not what you started out for. You 
want to get out of it a good living for the precarious years which may be ahead 
of us, with as little dislocation to yourself and to your life as you can; and it all 
comes down to what Ivins will pay. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 22, 1917. . . lam certainly thankful for your clear letter 
of the 19". It has helped me a great deal to see the matter correctly. If I followed 
merely my instinct, I would not think of giving up so much of my time for such 
dry work in a Museum which at the same time promises to be quite uncomfort- 
able... and distracting, so far as it will bear upon my work. But under the 
circumstances, which I see you understand perfectly, it would be wise to consider 
it, provided they pay enough. I will let Ivins make me an offer. My living 
expenses, apart from all rent are close to $2000. which is probably more than 
they would pay. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 6, 1917... Ivins flew in to the Press this morning and 
spent an hour, during which he told me that you still had the Museum matter 
under consideration. He said he was expecting you to make him a proposal —as 
to the money part of the transaction: and I learned fairly accurately, I think, from 
him what he thought would be available. Without telling exactly what he said, 
I should think it would come to not more than $2000 or less than $1800. Appar- 
ently it is a Museum appointment and has to be passed on by the trustees. It is 
possible that I shall be in New York during the next week or two, but I thought 
this piece of intelligence better not wait for that... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — July 9, 1917 . . . | was naturally much interested in Ivins’s visit 
at the Press and thankful for what you told me about it, but I am just as much 
puzzled about it all as ever and hope the matter will not have to be decided for 
some time.... 
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R.R. to D.B.U. — September 24, 1917. . . Ivins finally pressed me about the pos- 
ition offered me at the Museum, saying that he would be able to make me a very 
handsome offer—that everybody there was pleased with the idea, especially Mr. de 
Forest [Metropolitan Museum of Art president Robert W. de Forest]. I told him 
I could not accept it and why. . . . There is a job there for somebody —do you 
know of any one as smart as I am abou[t] prints, someone who can tell a Bewick 
from a Whistler? Do you think Dwiggins would be interested? I’d hate to ask 
jee Rae 


It was nearly two and a half years later that a second attempt was made to 
persuade Rudolph Ruzicka to take on responsibilities aside from his own work 
as a practicing artist. In mid-February 1920 he wrote to Updike from Chicago, 
announcing, “I have come here at the invitation of R. R. Donnelley & Co. the 
big printers, to design a book. . . .” But, he went on to say, after his arrival he 
found that actually what was wanted was for him to accept a post with the firm. 
Ruzicka had no hesitation about characterizing as “a mistake” his having been 
thus approached by the company “‘to effect,” as he described the assignment, “‘a 
compromise between the thing their salesman sold & their genuine desire to get 
a good thing.” Nevertheless, he did feel, he said of the Donnelley management, 
that “the people are very much worth while”; and he forewarned his friend: “You 
will probably hear from them. . . in the near future. They are looking for a first 
rate man who could determine the style of their best work and who would at the 
same time have the force to carry out his ideas in such a big organization. It 
occured to me you might know such a man, perhaps one of the Harvard men, of 
your classes, and I suggested that they ask you about it... .” [R.R., February 
14, 1920. ] 

Updike made immediate response. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 17, 1920... In regard to Donnelley, I do not know 
of anyone who would fill the bill at present. There are lots of executive people 
to be had, but there are not many men who know enough about printing to set 
styles in typography; and they only have the force to put it over when their views 
of style are based on a real theory and knowledge of it, rather than on individual 
taste. Then, too, to arrange the style of their best only, is a rather difficult job, 
because it ought all to be up to a certain standard, no matter what kind of work 
it is. Poor work invariably gets into good work where you have two kinds in the 
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same office; and unfortunately good work does not often get into bad, because 
there is every commercial consideration to prevent it from so doing. 

Having delivered this lecture to you, who are perfectly aware of these facts, 
and realizing that to do any good, it should be delivered (at $2.00 a ticket) to 
Donnelley’s people, I close my letter lest if I kept on longer, I should be more 
foolish still! ... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 24, 1920. . . lam obliged to you for your letter about 
the Donnelley business; it would require a giant to reform such a monster 
organization, along the lines that you put down. But the chance is there and when 
I saw it, I immediatly thought of your Harvard classes, of a kind of engineer- 
typographer; something that does not exist. I hope no harm was done. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 21, 1920. . . [have been obliged to go to Chicago again; 
most of my time for the last two weeks was taken up by that or preparations to 
go there, or recovering from the effects of going,[— ]anyway, I have been able 
to do nothing else... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 23, 1920... I am sorry your time has been so broken 
into by the Chicago business... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 3, 1920... To Chicago again next Monday; I hate the 
thought of it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 16, 1920. . . 1 am now quite through with Chicago and 
feel very much relieved. It is an inhuman job to work in the Donnelley place — it 
is altogether too big and too systematized, to make good work possible. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — April 17, 1920. . . I am glad to hear that you are through with 
Chicago, and I should like to have your impression of the Donnelley Press. I am 
always rather pulled about when I hear of all the organization which seems 
prevalent today, because one feels as if one ought to utilize its good points; and 
yet in anything that calls for artistic excellence I have never been able to see how 
one could standardize things. Then I often think that it is my fault, and if 
somehow or other I was clever I could standardize; but what you say about 
Donnelley makes me see how much there is to be said on the other side. Efficiency 
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is all well enough if you have a single product — like bricks — which are invariably 
the same; but when each job calls for some special sort of treatment in order to 
make it right for the purpose for which it is intended, how is standardization to 
be managed? ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 23, 1920... The Donnelley experience was valuable 
and I should like to tell you sometime, in view of it, how right you are in your 
scheme of things, though I suspect you know it very well already. . . . 


For many years Updike, when he had finished reading them, regularly sent 
along to Ruzicka his copies of The Times Literary Supplement—until, midway of 
the 1930s, he decided to let his subscription lapse. “I am sorry about the L. T. 
Litt. Supplement,” he wrote Ruzicka, by way of explanation, “but it seemed of 
late so ‘stodgy’; that I gave it up. Jf I renew you will continue to receive it... .” 
[D.B.U., February 15, 1936.] 

Books and reading, at any rate, frequently recurred as subjects, either treated 
of at length or merely referred to in passing, within the two men’s correspondence 
with one another, as is evidenced by a few passages drawn from their letters of 
the mid- and late-1920s. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 8, 1924... You will receive, probably in a day or 
two, a small bundle of French books, which I happened to have in the country 
and which I thought might, some of them, amuse you. It is a very miscellaneous 
collection and I don’t vouch for it, but there are one or two books there that I 
thought rather amusing. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 22, 1924... Did I ever lend you Volume VII of 
Mackail’s edition of the Bible, published by Macmillan? I have the impression 
that I did. There is no hurry about returning it. I have the impression that you 
told me you were reading the New Testament, and I suggested that you read it 
in this form; but I may be all wrong, as my memory sometimes plays me tricks. 
If it has tricked me in this case, please forgive me... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 1, 1924... I have not hurried about answering your 


letter of Jan. 22"4 since I did not have the volume of Mackail’s edition of the 
Bible. The only book of yours I have is “The Doves’ Nest” of Katherine Mansfield 
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and this I shall return soon. The French novels came and we are now reading 
them and I wonder if you want any of them back. They do not seem to me to 
amount to much, though we were both glad to get the chance to read French 
again and of course appreciate your sending them... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— August 6, 1924... I am sending you Verga’s “Mastro-Don 
Guesaldo”, translated by D. H. Lawrence. I found it very interesting though its 
style has none of the simplicity the translator claims for it. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— August 7, 1924... Thank you for the book. I needed some 
fiction badly, as all my books here [Heath, Massachusetts] are more solid than 
hot weather makes enjoyable... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — December 30, 1925. . . Many thanks for the [Muirhead] Bone 
book which I received from you for Christmas. The pictures in it... [are] as 
perfect as only Bone can make them and I am very glad to have them... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 6, 1927... I had the misfortune of being sick in bed 
throughout the holiday season and am only now beginning to recover. Therefore this 
tardy acknowledgement of your thoughtful gift of Fowler’s “Dictionary of English 
Usage” which I had ample time to look through and which I found immensely 
entertaining. A large dose of it may also be somewhat terryfying. It is so erudite and 
cruel to ignorance such as mine. It seemed to me quite in the Johnsonian tradition 
of common sense coupled with great knowledge... . 

I have lately read Renan’s “Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeunesse” and was much 
impressed by it. Another book, of much lighter character which I would recommend 
to you is Maurice Baring’s “Puppet show of memory”—memories of a highly 
civilized Englishman, of a period which seems even to me so recent as to hardly 
warrant a book of recollections. But it is interestingly done. If you care to look 
through it, I will send it to you when Filomena is through with it. She has become 
a Meredith enthusiast! . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 10, 1927 . . . As to Maurice Baring, I read his double- 
barrelled novel called Cat's Cradle and I didn’t like it, but I will try the Puppet 
Show of Memory. (I can get this from the Athenaeum so dont trouble to send it.) 
A book which has impressed me almost to tears is a volume called Short Turns 
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by a man named Benefield, published by the Century Company. The first story 
called Carrie Snyder seems to me a masterpiece. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 2, 1927... I am returning the von Hiigel letters [Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel’s Selected Letters 1896-1924, edited with a memoir by 
Bernard Holland]. The memoir is intensely interesting, but leaves an impression 
of a very complicated and somewhat tortured soul. Real faith should be simpler. 
I shall try to get the book here to read the letters. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 16, 1928 . . . Thank you for the offer of Siegfried’s book. 
I read it in French and found it most interesting. The statistical matter was very 
ably handled. “America Comes of Age” is puerile —the original title is simply: 
“Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’ hui” 

... 1 have your three books, Martin’s “The Meaning of Liberal Education” 
and Whitridge’s “Dr. Arnold of Rugby”. This will keep me for a while. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 17, 1928... Did you ever read an old novel of Spanish 
life, “Dofia Perfecta”?—by Valdes—. I think a wonderful story. I hav[e] his 
“Maximina” here now in a translation: but I prefer a French translation to an 
English, as far as Spanish is concerned. I am desirous of reading Maudariaga’s 
study of English[,] Spanish and French temperament [Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards: An Essay in Comparative Psychology by Salvador de Madariaga]. Also 
to see Sacheverell Sitwells “Northern Baroque Art.” —just out. The “Southern 
Baroque Art” by the same man, I got a lot out of... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 10, 1928... I have yet to thank you for the set of 
Trollope which I am enjoying greatly. Much of the humor may be unconscious, 
but there is plenty of it there, quite obviously in “Barchester Towers” which is 
done with fine spirit. This I enjoyed most of the three volumes read so far, the 
others being “The Warden” and “The Last Chronicle of Barset”. 

I am looking for a good history of England. I have Green’s, but wonder if 
there has not been published a better and a more recent one. Did you read, by 
the way, André Gide’s “Les Faux-monnayeurs”? I have never read anything in 


French quite so “Russian”... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 13, 1928 .. . When you come here I will hand over to 
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you a history of England written by Trevelyan, which is the latest thing of that 
sort that is out, and which is very well spoken of. Personally, I found it a dull 
book, but most people do not. You can see for yourself. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 11, 1928. . . [hav[e] been thinking how inadequate 
a history of England you are reading, and this afternoon I came across Green’s 
“Short History of the English Peoples” published some 50 years ago. Its a much 
better book: and has since that time been reissued in a very interesting illustrated 
form. I advise your looking at it. And then, of course, there is Macaulay who is 
old-fashioned but interesting and Froude who is very untrustworthy and delight- 
ful. But the book you have, seems to me so arid and dull. The real way to read 
English history is to read one or two general histories and then fill in with lives 
of people and histories of periods. To me, all the part about the Saxons and the 
heptarchy, etc. is terribly boring, and it does n’t get “real” until Henry VII or 
VIII. After that it is wonderfully entertaining. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 8, 1929. . . I must tell you to read “The Early Life of 
Thomas Hardy” —I can send it to you just as soon as Filomena is through with 
it. Itis quite fascinating. Don’t read “Orlando” by Virginia Woolf — another book 
we got this Christmas. It is poor stuff, despite much favorable criticism... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 9, 1929... I have read Hardy. Isnt it delightfully 
done! —as he wd. have wished it, I think. And I have avoided—with hesita- 
tions— Virginia Woolf. Since your letter the hesitations are at anend.... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 9, 1929 . . . Many thanks for the books. We both read 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” and were quite crushed by it. I recovered on 
the “Room with a View” and Filomena is trying to on the Alain Fournier book 
which she likes very much. I suspect she will like the former one better—it is 
humor based on wisdom, the best kind of humor, I think... . 


Illnesses on the part of both men were every so often mentioned in their 
correspondence, whether merely colds and minor indispositions or more bother- 
some problems, including surgery (which each, with the passage of time, and 
greatly to the solicitude of the other, had occasion to undergo). Updike’s particu- 
lar, on-going vulnerability was to mental depression, a condition that intensified 
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as he grew older. The 1930s and the coming of the decade of the ’40s, encompas- 
sing both an era of hard times economically and the beginning of the Second 
World War, were especially dispiriting and distressing years for him. 

Late 1934 found Updike declaring to Ruzicka: “Institutions are so ‘institu- 
tional’ that one longs for the times when everything was n’t diagnosed into 
systems. However the world I liked is gone and I have to go on among such of 
the remainder as exists. But I get homesick for old times. That is the penalty of 
having no vital stake in the present or its generation.” [D.B.U., November 20, 
1934.] 

And less than four months later he again articulated to Ruzicka his feelings 
of desolation: 

“There is no particular use in talking about the present time in which we live, 
but I confess that somehow most of the pleasure of life seems to have evaporated. 
What with the uncertainty as to the government and one’s own personal arrange- 
ments there doesn’t seem to be very much left for that kind of enjoyment, which 
must have back of it a sense of security and peace. I don’t think it is altogether 
growing older that makes one feel in that way, but it is the feeling of fear at the 
ease with which things that have seemed to you and me axiomatic have been 
thrown overboard without any idea of counting the eventual cost. I try to forget 
these matters, but unfortunately they will not down, and while one may feel 
cheerful at 12 o’clock noon, three o’clock in the morning seems, while it lasts, 
a good deal more like what the truth probably is!” [D.B.U., March 2, 1935.] 

Upon the passage of approximately a half-dozen years more, and as Updike 
entered upon what would be the closing year of his life, he twice in quick 
succession sent his friend further expressions of despair: 

“Lord! how I miss old times and the amenities, and loyalties and principles that 
formed part of that background. I wish I saw you more often to talk over things. 
There are not many with whom one can... .” [D.B.U., January 7, 1941.] 

Then, not quite three weeks later: 

“The state of the world, the tendencies now uppermost, the uncertainty of 
things that formerly appeared certain —all combined to give one a moral malaise, 
which translates itself into mental misery and physical discomfort. It sometimes 
seems as if all the standards one had worked for—and—perhaps stupidly — suf- 
fered for— meant nothing to those whom I hoped they might guide. I am home- 
sick for old times! .. .” [D.B.U., January 27, 1941.] 

But it was in the autumn of 1935 that Updike’s mental condition became a 
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cause for special anxiety. In mid-October, after not having heard from Updike 
in some little time, Ruzicka sent a note to John Bianchi. “JI have just learned,” 
he wrote, “that Mr. Updike is laid up again and wonder if you have any news. I 
have just written him to the address given me . . . : The Retreat, Brattleboro, Vt. 
and hope it will reach him, though I suppose I cannot expect to hear from him.” 
And he added, “I hope it is nothing very serious and that you will drop me a line 
when you can.” [R.R., October 17, 1935.] 

Bianchi responded at once, providing a detailed explanation of his partner’s 
state: 

“| .D.B.U. had a very poor summer being very worried over financial mat- 
ters. He went to his house in Vermont the 15th of July very tired. After he had 
been there about ten days, in stepping out of the bath tub he turned quickly and 
did something to his back which kept him in bed for about two weeks, which 
was very bad for him in his then mental state. He brooded on what seemed to 
him an impossible situation. He could not get out of this state of mind after he 
was able to get up, and could not be interested in anything about him. I did not 
hear from him till about the Ist of August when he was to have come to Boston 
for a few days. He then telephoned me telling of his accident and saying that he 
was not well enough to come down. According to Mario, he did not improve 
through August. He came to Boston the Wednesday after Labor Day and appeared 
very nervous. He stayed the remainder of that week and went back for a two 
weeks’ stay. While in Boston he consulted Dr. [C. Morton] Smith who advised 
him to go for two weeks to a Sanitarium in Concord or to the McLean Hospital 
which is a State institution for the mentally ill, but Dr. Smith told me afterwards 
that his advice was not well taken. When D. B.U. came from seeing his doctor 
he did not tell me that the doctor had advised him to go to a sanitarium but said 
that he had advised him to go back to Vermont for two weeks. 

“The next I heard Mario telephoned on the 20th of September that D. B. U. 
had become unmanageable and that Mario had had to take him to The Retreat at 
Brattleboro the night before, where he has been ever since. I saw him there on 
September 21 when he was entirely out of his mind saying that he did not have 
a cent to pay for anything, that he did not know who was paying for his stay at 
The Retreat, etc. etc. I was with him for three hours but nothing I could say 
helped to clear his mind. I again saw him a week later when he was absolutely 
incoherent, but up and about. The following week he had to be put to bed with 
a very bad diarrhea and later hemorrhages of the bowels. At this period he was 
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very low and the sanitarium doctor said we must be prepared for the worst 
although he might live for five or ten years... . I saw him again the 3rd of 
October—his mind had cleared, he was rational though very weak. Since then 
his improvement has been steady and today I received a very rational letter from 
him, the first he has written since going to the sanitarium. 

“I am going up to see him tomorrow. Mario saw him yesterday and he is 
astounded at his improvement. . . . It begins to look as if he was definitely on 
the road to recovery.” [John Bianchi, October 18, 1935.] 

In Ruzicka’s acknowledgment of what Bianchi had so thoughtfully written 
him he said, in part, “. . . 1 am greatly concerned, as you must be, how B. U. 
will get on and how his mind can be occupied, most of all how he can be rid of 
the everlasting worry.” And he added, “I have some idea of your problems, but 
if you find a moment, let me know how you found him and when he may be 
expected in Boston.” [R.R., October 22, 1935.] 

On this same date Bianchi provided Ruzicka with a second bulletin: 

“. .. went up to see D. B.U. on Saturday. He is gaining strength very rapidly. 
. .. His mind, however, is not yet as clear as I should like to see it. He still has 
some delusions mixed in with very lucid moments. I can’t say that he is happy 
where he is, but he would be unhappy anywhere he might be, in the phsyical 
condition he is in... . 

“He was quite anxious that we should send out a New Year’s card. He had 
planned a view of Christ Church, Salem Street, Boston (The Old North Church) 
from The Prado... .” 

Early in November, Updike himself wrote to Ruzicka from Brattleboro, giving 
an account of what he had been through. The “worst part” of it was, he declared, 
“one has time to see one’s life in perspective, and mine seems to me one long 
blind blunder,” adding, “to which one has to reconcile oneself, if one can: or if 
not, bear it.” [D.B.U., November 5, 1935.] 

Within a fortnight of his return to Boston, Updike was involving himself with 
the provision of the Press’s annual New Year’s keepsake, which Bianchi in late 
October had indicated was a cause of special concern to his partner, even while 
hospitalized in Vermont. And almost exactly a month from the time of his leaving 
Brattleboro, Updike was able to write reassuringly to Ruzicka, “Except for 
making short days, I go on as usual and have been to a few dinners, the theatre, 
etc. and am much better than I have been for two years past.” [D.B.U., December 
II, 1935.] Thus, it was apparent that this particular crisis had been surmounted. 
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IX 


In uIs Notes on the Merrymount Press & Its Work, D. B. Updike wrote of his 
much-celebrated study Printing Types: Their History, Forms, and Use that the 
book “‘came about through an invitation to give some lectures (or, as I preferred 
to call them, ‘talks’) on printing in the School of Business Administration at 
Harvard University.” Going on, he explained, “. . . I have always been tongue- 
tied when obliged to address an audience, and it was with something akin to 
panic that I found myself in Cambridge, one late autumn afternoon, to open the 
course. The subject assigned me was ‘type and composition,’ and to veil my 
inability to speak fluently ex tempore I wrote out what I had to expound in as 
colloquial a style as I could manage, so that I might run for shelter to the 
manuscript when too confused to remember what I wanted to say next. To my 
surprise, my efforts appeared to those in authority a success; the lectures were 
extended to some sixteen sessions, and continued up to the entrance of this 
country into the War.” 

In his preface to Printing Types, Updike further indicated that the material 
constituting the 1911-16 lectures had subsequently been “recast . . . into a form 
suitable for publication.” The first edition of the two-volume work appeared in 
1922, published by Harvard University Press. There were reprintings in 1923 
and 1927, and a second edition followed in 1937, as did a third, posthumously, 
in 1962. 

Occasional references to Updike’s activity as one of the participants in the 
Harvard business school’s “Technique of Printing” course are to be found within 
the Updike-Ruzicka correspondence, from the time of the course’s inauguration 
onward. It was not, however, until the stage was reached of transforming the 
lectures’ texts “into a form suitable for publication,” and in otherwise preparing 
(during the half-dozen years 1916-22) for the actual issuance of the book based 
on them, that Rudolph Ruzicka’s relationship to his friend’s efforts in this particu- 
lar connection took on an active, constructively helpful character. — 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— January 16, 1911. . . The lectures are going on after a fashion, 
but I shall have to work pretty hard before they are completed. But before they 
are, I hope to see you and we may be able to discuss some points in them 
together. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 30, 1912... The lectures are nearly done. I have 
gotten through them very well, but they always leave me feeling tired, not in the 
sense that I want to go to bed, but with the sense that I have taken six too many 
cups of black coffee. The consequence is I am either preparing for a lecture or 
getting one [or] giving one! It is stupid to have so many fireworks about such a 
thing, but you know that seems to be more meo. . . . The last lecture will be the 
7th and after that the days are free for visitors. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 7, 1913... I have neglected answering your letter 
because I have been awfully busy getting my lectures ready and making additions 
toithems%". 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 3, 1914... As for myself I haven’t very much to 
say... . Iam, however, trying to get the lectures into shape for a book, without 
seeming to make any particular progress. Really to do it properly one needs lots 
of time away from interruptions... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 19, 1916... My present plan is to be in New York 
next week. . . . I have not really very much desire to come on, because I hate to 
be hustled about; but I want to see you... and also go to the American Type 
Founders Company to look into some processes which I very inadequately 
describe in one of the Harvard Lectures... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 15, 1916. . . | came back from New York, to tell the 
truth, pretty tired, and the lectures began before I was quite ready physically to 
do them, and then in addition to that there have been all sorts of complications 


during the last week... . 
D.B.U. to R.R.— February 17, 1916... I saw Lane yesterday at Harvard 


[Charles Chester Lane, director of Harvard University Press, 1913 to 1919]... . 
I also saw Dean Gay yesterday [Edwin Francis Gay, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
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School of Business Administration from 1908 to 1919], and he was very anxious 
to know when “the book” would be ready. I very reluctantly told them they could 
have it when the lectures were over. So I shall soon inflict on you some of the 


earlier lectures to read... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 23, 1916... I hope very much you are sending on 
some of the lectures you wish me to read. I would enjoy it and would be happy 
if my judgment of them would be in any way usefull to you. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 28, 1916... I am beginning to have the lectures 
copied, and you shall have them as they come along. But would it not be better 
to see the whole thing at once? It seems to me so, for you will then get an idea 
as to its proportion and whether or not there is repetition. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 5, 1916... I have completed the manuscript for 
the first twelve chapters of the lectures, together with the title, prefatory note, 
etc., and this I propose to send to you, if you are willing to look them over, 
without waiting for the completion of the whole thing. The final chapters are 
practically done but three intermediate chapters on the types of France, England 
and Spain from 1500 to 1800 are not done, and require considerable work. The 
work on the first two consists in looking at the “examples” which I have chosen, 
and seeing if they are sufficiently good. You can readily see that to select two 
dozen books which are representative of French printing, or English printing, 
for three hundred years, is a hopeless kind of task. I can only say, that they show 
what I am talking about, without insisting that the book that I have chosen shows 
it better than any other book. My efforts will undoubtedy be sneered at by 
bibliographers and criticised by biographers—a fact which I have vaguely co- 
vered in the Preface; and which perhaps should be more clearly stated. 

The lecture on Spain needs some actual work at the libraries. This interests 
me a good deal. You will notice that the fifteenth century paper on Spain is a 
little out of proportion to the other chapters. This happened for several reasons — 
first, because when I was doing the other chapters they were for speaking, in the 
space of an hour, or an hour and a quarter, and I always had this necessity for 
condensation in the back of my head when I was working on them. Having no 
such necessity for the Spanish lecture I have perhaps amplified it too much. 
Besides that, the subject interests me a good deal, and by the time I came to 
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write it, I had perceived a better method of doing the papers—one which linked 
them a little more with contemporary events, political, social, etc., which I had 
not in mind when I wrote the first ones. Indeed the whole book has been a growth. 
If I were to sit down and write it again I should probably do it another way; but 
on the other hand, I am sure that there would never be such sitting down to write 
it, for it would never have been written except under just this kind of develope- 
ment. I haven’t any idea how it will strike you. There are parts of it which are 
very wooden; there are other parts which are fairly good. I myself have been 
considerably discouraged about the whole thing, because now that I have begun 
to get it together I see that it will make very dry reading as a whole. Furthermore, 
I am very much afraid of the repetition of phrases — that hateful falling into tricks 
of phrase which sometimes afflicts one even in writing ordinary letters, and 
which, if it happens in a letter, how much more can it happen in a book! 

But enough of all this. I do not want you to read a second manuscript —one 
in the form of a book, and the other in the form of a letter— which this letter 
threatens to be. 

Finally, I am sending you two pages showing its form, and it has been decided 
that I am to set it up, though whether I shall be able to make the Harvard 
University Press permit me to print the first edition, I do not know. Furthermore, 
I hope to have illustrations, and I have put in a list of the illustrations to each 
chapter. I have also added on the back of the half title to each chapter, the books 
which are to be consulted for illustrations in each division. If, in the light of 
what I have said, and (what is much more important) from your own point of 
view, you will criticize the manuscript in any way that occurs to you, it will be 
a great help to me. As soon as the remainder is done I will send it to you. The 
original manuscript from which this is copied, Thave heres... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 11, 1916... Did you receive my note about the 
manuscript? I have been rather waiting to hear from you as to whether it was all 
right to send it or not. Perhaps, on the other hand, you have been waiting to 
receive it. Will you let me know?... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— September 12, 1916. . . 1am sorry my failure to acknowledge 
your letter of the 5'* delayed the sending of your manuscript which I have really 
been waiting for and will of course very gladly read and give you my opinion 
about— whatever this may be worth to you... . 
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D.B.U. to R.R. — September 13, 1916 . . . Your letter of September 12th has been 
received. I am sending the manuscript to you by parcel post today. I am in no 
hurry at all about it, and so if you are coming on, wait until you are able to bring 
it. I hope very much that you can come for I want to see you about ever so many 


things.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 15, 1916 . .. Do you remember the paper that I read 
you about Modern Types and reproductions [of] Fifteenth Century Italian Types, 
and the conclusion, which you criticised? I remember that you criticised it, but 
I have forgotten the details of the criticism. Did you think that the paragraph 
scored ought to be left out entirely, and will you, if it is not too much trouble, 
write me what you said about it? Your point was that the last paragraph con- 
tradicted the previous paragraphs. Am I right, and is there in this last paragraph 
anything which you think should be retained? . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — December 19, 1916. . . On reading carefully that part of your 
Lectures you sent me with your note of the 15", I find that what seemed to me 
a contradiction is not really so. The point of the last paragraph is a good one and 
I am wondering if it was this paragraph I talked about—sugges[t]ed omitting. 
The only thing I would change would be the 3" sentence: “And if typefound- 
ers... will not only study them, but (also)? their originals” and in the next 
sentence, where I would omit “daily”, which hardly goes with laymen and 
specially designed types. I think the whole thing is extremely good and unpleas- 
antly (to some people perhaps) true. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — December 20, 1916. . . Thank you for your letter of December 
19th. I think what you have written helps me out on the last paragraph, which is 
the one to which you objected. I will change it in the way that you have suggested. 
It did not seem to me right as it stood and yet it did not seem to me as wrong as 
you appeared to think at the time, and while I was not satisfied with it, I could 
not tell just how to right it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 17, 1917. . . As to my own book, it is coming along 
pretty slowly and I am rather worried about how the whole thing will turn out. 
However, the English lecture is about done, and I am working on the books 
which I use as examples in the Dutch and French lectures. . . . 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— August 21, 1917. . . I am sending you herewith two volumes 
of lectures and three separate lectures in manuscript. I think you have already 
seen everything up to the lecture on Italian Types 1500-1800, which is the 
thirteenth lecture in volume one. If you will read this, and the lectures in volume 
II, substituting however the loose manuscript lectures on French Types 1500- 
1800, and the lecture on Nineteenth Century Types of Bodoni, Wilson, etc., for 
those in the bound volume, and taking up in its proper place the Spanish lecture, 
also in loose sheets[,] that will complete the book. . . . I have found it necessary 
to practically do over the French and Nineteenth Century lectures, and the 
Spanish lecture is new. Pray mark any corrections that occur to you directly on 
the manuscript, preferably in pencil. I feel as if I were asking a good deal; but 
should be enormously obliged if you will call my attention to the mistakes which 
I know are lurking there, but which need a fresh eye to detect them. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — August 27, 1917. . . I have received your letters of the 215 & 
25" and the MS. which I have begun to read and will mark as you suggest. I am 
re-reading Vol. I with great interest. When must you have the MS. back? I can 
only devote evenings to it, so it may take some time. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— August 28, 1917... It is very good of you to read the manu- 
script at all, and would be very ungrateful of me to insist that it should be back 
at any definite date. I should like naturally to get it reasonably soon, but I am 
much more anxious that you should read it comfortably. Do you suppose you 
would get through with it in two or three weeks? Do tell the truth. I am very 
discouraged about it, and feel more and more that it is a dull, tiresome book, 
and that I have lost sight of the main points through attention to details, as it is 
so much my tendency to do in other things besides books. However, if you think 
not, I shall try and consider the compliment “a fresh point of view”, or a “fresh 
eye’’, or all those life-preservers which we take to when our intelligence tells us 
that we are really perfectly right ourselves and know it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— August 31, 1917... Your MS will be returned within two 


weeks... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — September 6, 1917... I have just finished reading Vol. I of 
your lectures. I like the last chapter, on Italian printing from 15" to 18 C., very 
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much. There is good spirit and [a] lot of “meat” in it. I like the whole thing, but 
this last chapter is so very well rounded off. There is no doubt that the parts 
dealing with mechanical subjects did not interest you. I have made at least one 
suggestion which I believe will neutralize the effect of uncertainty. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — September 7, 1917. . . As to the lectures, I think you are quite 
right about the Italian one. To my mind the book grows in vivacity after we get 
by the incunabula. Do not hesitate to criticise where you think I have fallen 
down.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 11, 1917. . . I am enclosing herewith a copy of a 
letter I have just written to Nichols [Worcester, Massachusetts, physician and 
collector-bibliographer-historian Charles L. Nichols]. What do you think of 
what I have said to him?. . . 


COPY: D.B.U. to Charles L. Nichols— September 11, 1917. . . I hasten to ac- 
knowledge your very kind letter of September 7th. The lectures have not yet 
come, but I will look them over with care, and am thankful for any corrections 
that you have made there. At the same moment I will look into all the errors to 
which you call my attention in the type-written pages. I am enormously obliged 
for the trouble that you have taken, and no one hopes more than I do that your 
very kindly judgement of the book is true. There is one point about which I 
should rather like your opinion if you will be patient enough to consider the 
matter a little further. The chapters on the mechanical parts —like type-casting 
for example—seem to me terribly wooden. I have written that chapter over two 
or three times, and Bianchi seems to think that it is far below the rest of the book 
in liveliness—his phrase being that it “seems as if it was written by somebody 
else”. Mr. Ruzicka, who has also looked over the lectures, has indicated in a 
recent letter the same idea—that the mechanical portions of the book show a 
certain lack of interest and uncertainty, and I am not surprised that they do. No 
one was ever more interested in the results of the work of a printing-press than 
I am; and I am sure that nobody who was so much interested, ever knew so little 
about the workings of the machinery. To me all machinery is like a hideous form 
of algebra. Two and two, in machines, do not make four to my mind with the 
slightest conviction; and when people say ‘you see that as this cog fits into that, 
the result is so and so’, I never do see why there should be that result; I can see 
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no reason why there should not be some other result. Therefore when I try to 
explain about mechanical processes to somebody else, I am conscious that the 
discussion carries no conviction because it has carried no special conviction to 
me. If the machine that casts type should suddenly cast animals for Noah’s ark, 
it would seem to me just as natural and nothing to be surprised at! So I am 
wondering if it would not be really better to take out the chapter about type-cast- 
ing and not attempt to tell how it is made; or else to re-write it after imbibing 
strong coffee, or sherry, or anything which will infuse into my style, even 
temporarily, a little bit of life. To my mind, the book becomes cumulatively 
better as it proceeds, and the reason is, that I am more interested in the latter part 
of it than in the first part. For instance, the periods of the incunabula do not begin 
to interest me in the way that the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries do, and 
although I suppose it is well to have the end better than the beginning, I cannot 
but wish that the beginning was better than it is. Do you think the criticism about 
the mechanical part is just, and whether it is or not, do you think that that chapter 
could be omitted? .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— September 12, 1917... I have just read your letter to Dr. 
Nichols with great interest and enjoyment and am much tempted to suggest that 
you use it in place of the much-abused mechanical part; which I really do not 
think is so bad. Do not omit it by any means! There is just one paragraph, which, 
though lucid to me, is entirely spoiled by the repetition of the words “sort of”, 
this or that, the omitting of which would set it right. The matter is interesting 
and important and should be retained. I have marked my corrections on your 
MS. and made notes besides. I hope these may be of some help. I think I can 
see how this difficulty can be overcome. eo 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 13, 1917... I received your letter about the 
mechanical chapters of “the book,” and also one from Nichols. He thinks the 
type-casting lecture might be omitted: you apparently do not. However, as soon 
as you return your books I will go over the whole thing once and for all, and the 
matter can be settled... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— September 26, 1917... I have just finished reading your 


lectures. The MS has been sent to-day by express. 
My suggestions are enclosed herewith, in part. I have indicated the pages 
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where the actual corrections occur. I have placed in parentheses passages I 
believe had better be left out. I hope it will all be perfectly clear. I found nothing 
whatever to correct in the second book. The whole thing is admirably done. The 
mechanical part in the first book is not bad at all—I venture to believe it will be 
much improved if the description of the type-casting machines is simplified as I 
suggest. Keep it in by all means, as it will really interest most everybody. 

I wish I could tell you here how much I like it. The last chapter gives a splendid 
background—I read all of it with the greatest interest and benefit. 

Only, I wish I knew more about the subject, but the things I knew about and 
thought were wrong, I caught, I believe... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 25, 1918... . The photographs of the illustrations of my 
book have now all been made and I expect to get them all, except two, today. It 
has been a great job selecting them and sorting them into the manuscript. When 
they are in place, Bianchi and I are going over them finally and comb out the 
ones that are unnecessary, and I shall then send the manuscript out to Harvard. 
By this time they will probably feel they do not want to publish it, so that love’s 
labour will be lost in more sense than one... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 29, 1918... I am surprised to hear there is any doubt 
about the publishers of your book—but so things go, nowadays... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 30, 1918... As to my own book, I do not know that 
there is really any doubt about it, except that the illustrations make an expensive 
proposition, and in war time the Harvard people may shy. I hope they will not, 
but they may. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — July 22, 1918... I read and am returning the brief paper on 
[William] Morris, intended for your book and think it is on the whole just and 
very illuminating, but I do feel (as indeed you do) that his socialism might be 
treated a bit more seriously, perhaps by emphasizing the seriousness of his 
intentions. The style of your pages is perhaps too light apropos of this thing in 
Morris. His socialism does of course appear romantic to us, to-day, when it is 
taking such realistic and even brutal form. His appears to have been founded on 
some Religion of Beauty, which died out with him and his school. But it was 
not less serious. But I must stop lest I write an article of my own... . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— August 6, 1918. . . I am afraid that in my last letter I did not 
Say enough about how much I liked your paper on Morris and indulged in too 
much criticism, than which nothing is easier, after the other fellow has done all 
the thinking. Nevertheless, I think the present draft is much better, is in fact just 
right, because it is more generous and more just... . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 30, 1919... Here is a copy of that part of my MS. 
dealing with Morris. Let me know how it strikes you in this its corrected form, 
when you hav{[e] leisure to do so... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 15, 1919... 1am sending your MS. about Morris. 
This seems to me much improved in that the emphasis is now in the right place. 
That was all my criticism was about. I hope I have not kept it too long. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 17, 1919... . As to the Morris manuscript, I am glad 
that you think it improved, but you have not said whether or not you like it. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 19, 1919. . . I never realized there was any question 
in your mind as to my liking your Morris manuscript, because I always did like 
it, except just that one point, which has been very successfuly met in the last 
draft, in my poor opinion. I like it all much better than I have said or can say. 
Why I cannot say it, it would be difficult to explain. Perhaps, there being so 
many poor things about which I cannot express my full opinion, I have fallen 
into a reticence which prevents me expressing myself, when I see a good thing. 
I hope you will pardon the terse style of that part of my last letter. I am worried 
lest you think I am not sufficiently interested and did not give the matter enough 
attention. That, of course, would be unjust... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 20, 1919 . . . As to the Morris manuscript, I certainly 
thought you gave it all the attention it required. It was only that I got somehow 
the impression that while you thought it was better, you did not yet think it was 
good. But if this is not the case, it is entirely all right. All I wanted was such 
criticism as occurred to you. It was very good of you to bother over the thing 
anyway with all you have to do. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 18, 1920... I am sending you (in confidence) some 
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drawings which Dwiggins has made for my book on Printing Types, and I 
confess I do not particularly like them. In the first place I do not think the shaded 
back-ground is altogether successful, and the larger drawing of the two makes 
the type look as if it was being hurled through the air at you! I wish you would 
express your opinion candidly about this, and let me know whether you think 
you could do anything better. I do want the illustrations, such as they are, to 
have a certain degree of style, and it does not seem to me that these quite carry 
out what I want. I should think a simpler design, just in outline, more like the 
illustrations taken from Legros & Grant’s Printing Surfaces, would be pleasanter. 

I am sending you herewith all of the material that I gave Dwiggins to use, so 
that you may judge the thing intelligently. But it does not seem to me to strike 
the right note... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 20, 1920. . . As to your letter of the 18 which I received 
yesterday with the enclosures of Dwiggins’s drawings & the copy, I can see pretty 
well what it is you require and I should like to help you out, if you will not tell 
Dwiggins anything about it. His drawings are too complicated. I have an idea 
the thing could be done with very little shading, perhaps with none whatever. 
But I should like to have a type of large size—only, I wonder why “m’” is used. 
Would not the letter ‘n’” do just as well? Most l.c. types are about the width of 
an “n’. It also strikes me that too many points are shown on the face of the 
diagram of the type in view of the fact that there is also a plan of the face—unless 
you wish to drive the points home by repetition! I should like to try it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 21, 1920... As to Dwiggins’s drawing[s], you think 
about them just as I do. They are not simple enough and I should like to see them 
done without shading at all, if it would be possible. As to the duplication of points 
on the diagram, I think this, too, might be suppressed. There is no need of having 
the same points indicated in both drawings. I will say nothing to Dwiggins about 
the matter, and should like to have you go on.... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 28, 1920. . . 1am also sending two pages of the lectures, 
about Gowdy types. [Printer-typographer Frederic W. Goudy’s “Kennerley” type 
was treated of and his “Goudy Old Style” and “Goudy Forum” briefly referred 
to in D.B.U.’s chapter “The Choice of Types for a Composing Room.”] I have 
always been rather doubtful as to it, and I have re-written it, combining with it 
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notices of the Cloister and Garamond types, which, in a sense, fall in the same 
class. Let me know what you think of it. Above all things, I want to be fair. 

Finally, how are you coming along with the sketches of the type? There are 
two or three other drawings to be made—one of a printer’s case, upper and lower, 
and also of an old hand mold... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 29, 1920... The type for the diagram drawing has not 
yet been received. When it comes, I shall try to do it as soon as possible, though 
I hope you are not in [a] very great hurry. I shall be glad to do this as well as the 
other two drawings for your book. . . . 

I have read the three pp. of the lectures carefully. They seem to me a perfectly 
fair valuation of the types discussed. You have succeeded as noone could in 
describing the “roll” and the “rocking” character of Goudy’s types, which is 
exactly what they have & do, more in some than in others, which is brought out. 
The only thing that I consider question[ing] is the way you connect the Garamond 
type with Goudy’s. The impression is that he designed that, too. The concluding 
three lines, do not quite make it clear, to me at least, that the novice is advised 
to invest in the Cloister & Garamond alone or in any or all of the others as well. 
A rather important thing to the novice. But I may have read it too carefully. . . . 


D.B.U. toR.R.— June 1, 1920. . . Your letter of May 29th has been received... . 

I note what you say in regard to the pages of the lectures, and am wondering 
whether the additions that I put in (in ink) will not cover the difficulties that you 
feel. Perhaps you can glance at them, and return them to me. I am much obliged 
for your opinion because, not liking the types myself, nor their designer, I want 
to be absolutely just in my valuation of them... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 3, 1920. . . The changes on the enclosed is just what was 
needed. It often seemed to me that the rolling character of Goudy’s types, about 
which you speak, was due to the pronounced curve between serifs: #4 more 
than to the roundness of the letters. The capital L’s & E’s do this sort of thing: 
MW at the bottom, which only adds to the roll. 
The two types have probably been lost in the mails, I have not received them. 
I hope you can send new ones so I could go on with the drawing. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 4, 1920. . . Thank you for your criticism. I will look into 
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the matter of the serifs on Gowdy’s type and see if that does not need attention. 
As to the type, I am sending some more by special delivery, and hope this will 
certainly reach you. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 4, 1920... I am sending you herewith a print of some 
cuts of a pair of Printer’s Cases, and of these two I want a drawing made. The 
words “The Hamilton Mfg. Co.” of course, should be left out. I think the drawing 
should be an outline as far as possible, just as you conceived the types should 
be. I send you a proof of a page of the book just as it is to be—although perhaps 
you have one already —but it will serve to show the dimensions of the page and 
colour. The cut ought not to be wider than the type page. I have not yet quite 
decided whether to insert any of the pictures in the text, or to have them all 
full-page illustrations; but I should think, for the type and perhaps for the printer’s 
cases, it would be just as well to have them in the text itself. I suppose they could 
be used either way... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — June 5, 1920. . . I have just received your letter of the 4° with 
the print of Printer’s Cases. The two types also came and will be returned just 
as soon as the drawing is done. 

I propose to make the drawings large enough and simple enough so that they 
could be used any way you may decide, though I should think they would look 
best within the text. 

The perspective view of the cases looks rather awkward and I wonder whether 
a diagram would not be better. A plan could be drawn and proofs from the actual 
types could be pasted in and the whole thing reproduced. I suppose it has been 
done before, but it would be the logical thing to do. In the Hamilton cuts, the 
actual type is not shown, though the actual cases are... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 7, 1920... As to printing-cases, and the two types, I am 
glad the cuts have arrived, but I think it would be better to make the cases 
somewhat in perspective. A mere diagram it does not seem to me will do quite 
the trick. They may be in perspective and yet in outline, and not solidly drawn 
as in the cuts sent you. It does seem to me, however, that relative position of the 
two cases should be in some way shown, somewhat as on pages 14 and 17 of the 
book I am sending called “Printing for Business”. . . . 
Why not send me first the roughest sort of pencil sketch? . . . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— June 14, 1920... As to the type-cases, I am waiting for your 
opinion about the pencil drawing of the type diagram, I will then send the same 
sort of drawing of the cases, in perspective. I want to draw them about the same 
size, so that if you decide to use both drawings on one page you could reproduce 
both at the same time. . . . 


D.B.U. toR.R.— June 18, 1920. . . You have been so good about the everlasting 
book that I hesitate to ask anything further in regard to it; but some time ago I 
prepared a supplementary lecture on Laying Out Work, which I have never 
thought very much about. I delivered it, but it did not seem worth while to put 
it in the volume, partly because it did not actually belong to the subject — partly 
because it was not quite in the same key. 

. .. LT hate to keep changing my plan about the thing, but perhaps it would add 
to the selling power of the volume to put this chapter in. I should, I think, include 
it after the lecture on the Choice of Types and before the Printer’s Problem—that 
is, the last lecture but one in the book. The part within brackets I have incorpo- 
rated in the lecture on The Choice of Types for a Composing Room; but I think 
if this lecture is included in the book it would be better to leave it in here and 
take it out there. I am sending you a copy of it, and if it appeals to you, I should 
be rather inclined to think that it better be included... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 19, 1920... Your letter of Friday is duly received, 
together with the outline drawings of the type, which I think admirable. They 
are just what is wanted and the names of the various points are much better put 
in the drawing than using figures, which complicate unnecessarily. I return the 
drawing herewith, with the lists sent. The shading I think on the whole rather 
improves them. 

As to the type-cases, the same sort of drawing as the type, in perspective, will 
work nicely. The idea of drawing them so that they can be reproduced at the same 
time is a good one, although I shall not use them on the same page. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — July 8, 1920... I find it extremely difficult to decide for the 
inclusion in your book of the lecture on “Laying Out Work”, except as a supple- 
ment. It seems to be so entirely out of key with the rest of them, with the book 
as you have planned it. For one thing, it is too polemical in stating principles 
which it is my impression are already defined in the book. At least whoever reads 
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the book will or should know them. I am left with the feeling that this lecture is 
a part of something else you should publish, for it is excellent and I should like 
to see it published, but not in the book... . 

I am returning the lecture. I only wish to add that I do not think that it would 
add to the selling power of your book, there is already enough in it for anybody’s 


money. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 12, 1920... Your letter of July 8th has been received, 
and I fancy you are entirely right about the inclusion of the article in the book. 
Perhaps some day I can make a little pamphlet of it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — August 13, 1920... Finally, there is the finished drawing of 
the type and a silverprint showing the way I propose to arrange the cases. This 
should be handled in thin outline throug[h]out, to bring out the lettering which 
is the important thing here. So I should have no shading or solid blacks, at most 
some of the lines could be [a] trifle heavier. Would it do to letter “Upper Case” 
& “Lower Case” as suggested? Please return the silverprint and the drawing of 
the diagram of the type, if satisfactory and after you have had the cut made — un- 
less you wish to reproduce both at the same time... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — August 19, 1920... Finally, the finished drawing of the type 
could not be better, and the silver print showing the way you propose to arrange 
the case, I return, for you to go ahead with. The upper case and lower case may 
be lettered just as you suggest. I return the silver print herewith, and also the 
drawings of the diagrams, and I will have all the reproductions made when the 
drawings are complete... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — September 22, 1920. . . Finally, how are the drawings for the 
upper and lower-case in my book coming on? I returned the silver print for 
them: =. < 


R.R. to D.B.U.— September 22, 1920... I have not forgotten the drawing for 
your book, the printer’s cases. I hope to finish it in about a week and will then 
send it, together with the diagram of types. It seems to work out very well without 
any shading, with all the color in the characters. I don’t suppose you know when 
the book will be out, people are asking about it. . . . 
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CHAPTER II 


A FONT OF TYPE AND ITS CASE: THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
POINT: POINT-SET AND LINING TYPES 


‘h- is defined as a right-angled, prism-shaped 
piece of metal, having for its face a letter or char- 
acter, usually in high relief, adapted for use in 
letter-press printing ; and type in the aggregate is described 
as an assemblage of the characters used for printing. In 
a single type the chief points to be described are the face, 
counter, stem, hair-line, serif, beard or neck, shoulder, body 
or shank, pin-mark, nick, feet, and groove. 


Pace Hair-line 
Pin Mark 
7 Counter 
Body or 
Pees ee 
i Neck 
Groove Nick Shoulder 
Feet 
2. Diagram of Type 3. Plan of its Face 


The accompanying diagram of a piece of type (fig. 2) 
show's its face, body, nick, groove, feet, and pin-mark; and 
the plan of the face ( fig. 3) shows the stem, hair-line, serif, 
counter, beard, and shoulder. 

The body (or shank) of a piece of type is the metal be- 
tween the shoulder and the feet (described later), and the 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— March 31, 1921... What do you think of the enclosed state- 
ment? I have alluded a good deal, in some of the chapters of the book, to 
“old-style” types, “modern-face” types, and “modelled” types, and it seemed to 
me that some explanation ought to be made which would show just what I mean. 
When I came to write it, I found I didn’t know just what I did mean, or rather, I 
didn’t know how to express what I meant. Do you think this does it, or do you 
think it is rubbish and ought to be thrown into the paper basket?.. . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 7, 1921... Ihave received your letter of March 31‘ with 
the enclosure of a statement explaining the terms “old-style”, ““modern-face” 
and “modelled”. I should most certainly use it as the terms may mean to others 
all sorts of things they do not mean to you. This is specially true of your use of 
“modelled” about which I remember we had argument. To me it would mean 
not only delicate variations of line and design but many other kinds. Without a 
qualifying phrase the word alone has an arbitrary meaning, in this instance, and 


needs explaining... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 8, 1921... Your letter of April 7 has been received. I 
am accepting your implied correction as to the use of the word “delicate[’’], and 
I have changed “‘And the more delicate the variation of line and design of a letter, 
the more it my be called “modelled’” to read “And the greater the variation of 
line in the design of a letter, the more it may be called ‘modelled.’” Does this 
appear to you any better? I am sorry to bother you, but this thing has bothered 
me. We have got about 60 pages of the book in type, and your diagrams look 
very nice indeed. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 9, 1921... The change in the definition of the term 
“modelled” is a great improvement and I should print it that way. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 18, 1922... Thank you for the signature of your book. 
It “feels” extremely well in every way. I was surprised to see my drawings 
looking so well on the page... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.—July 6, 1922... After the first of August, I have taken a 


furnished house at Heath, [Massachusetts,] where I have been before and where 
I hope to stay for about two months. By that time the work on my book will be 


Be oe 


finished, the first volume being already printed, and the second volume we hope 
to have off the press by August. It is published the last week in August. It will 
be a tremendous relief to get rid of the thing, about which I have lost all 


perspective and can only hope that it will appear to mean something to the 
reader! 1d. 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 6, 1922 . . . 1am sending you herewith a list of names of 
those to whom review copies of “Printing Types” are to be sent, and I am 
wondering whether you know of anybody who you think would do good reviews 
for the newspapers which are without the names of any individual... . Don’t 
take any trouble about it, but simply, if anything occurs to you, jot it down and 
send it to me; if not, don’t bother... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— July 11, 1922... I wish I knew who to recommend for the 
reviews for some of the newspapers and magazines of your list. Ican only suggest 
afew names.... 

I would add a weekly paper to your list, either the “New Republic” or “The 
Nation”. If anything else occurs to me on the subject, I shall let you know... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 12, 1922... Yours of the 11th has been received, and I 
am very much obliged to you for taking so much trouble to think of reviewers. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— July 27, 1922... Thank you for the advance copy of the 
circular for your book. It looks very well and should be effective. If I think of 
places where it should be sent other than those you would be likely to have on 
your list, I will let you know. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— August 22, 1922... At last, at last, that book is done and 
printed: and is published on Friday the 25". And a copy goes to you as is “very 
meet, right, and my bounden duty” to paraphrase the liturgy. It would be incom- 
plete, if there did not go with it my sincerest tha[n]ks for all the trouble you 
hav[e] taken in reading it, and the excellent suggestions which hav[e] helped to 
make it more what it ought to be. So Iam very much in your debt. 

But in spite of all my friends can do for me, and the labour I have put into it, 
I know that the plan is better than the execution, and that the execution is —this 
is the worst part of it—the best I can probably do. You will notice considerable 
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excision: which has been I think almost entirely to the good. And the most 
important of these omissions has been at your suggestion or with your approval. 
I am afraid that there may be a good many errors: for in such a lot of names, 
dates, titles and so forth there is a great chance to go astray. What you find—you 
notice I don’t say, if you find any —tell me about. 

Lord! Lord! Why did I ever] do it at all! ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— August 29, 1922... You will be amused to learn that I have 
not seen the finished book myself, that is I hav[e] not seen the second volume 
bound. For I am so sick of it that I hav[e] left it to chance as to whether John 
thinks to send a copy here! I am—thank Heaven—escaping the Printing Show 
now going on in Boston... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — September 28, 1922 . . . The only decent article about my book 
is Royal Cortissoz in the N. Y. Sunday Tribune (for the 17°?) which was under- 
standing. I enclose one from the American Ptr. which is so naively confused that 
it made me shout with laughter. Poor soul! what an awful job it was to know 
what to say. You might let me have it back some time. 

But “the gem of purest ray serene”, in the way of criticism, is the review of 
Goudy’s “Alphabet” in the London Times Lit. Supplement, that I sent you yester- 
day! [The Alphabet: Fifteen Interpretative Designs . . . by Frederic W. Goudy had 
been reviewed in the September 7, 1922, number of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment.| | hope they wont do any thing like that to me! When you have read it will 
you cut it out and post it in the enclosed. It will ultimately come back to me and 
be pasted in Mr. Goudy’s beauteous and offending volume! . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 19, 1922... The “Times” review of “P.T.” disap- 
pointed me. The point of view was too special and somehow all wrong as will 
be the impression anyone will get from it, of the book. . . . [D.B.U.’s Printing 
Types (published in Britain by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press) had 
been reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement of September 21, 1922.] 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 20, 1922 . . . The Times review was not really a review 
at all, because it comes in a particular department about book sales, and he had 
to do the best he could with it under that rubric. You are quite right in thinking 
it rather misleading... . 
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The thing is going very well, —in fact, much better than I expected, as they 
have sold about three-fourths of the edition in seven weeks. There is now a 
Proposition to make an edition of 100 copies on hand-made paper, with eight 
photogravure illustrations of type-founders which I can easily supply, and then 
there would be a rubricated title-page and a different binding. Pottinger [David 
T. Pottinger of Harvard University Press] also suggested that I should autograph 
them, but personally that seems to me a silly thing to do... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 27, 1922 . . . 1 am very glad the book is selling well. 
The special edition would be a very nice thing to do, but it would be a mistake 
to autograph the copies. It is being done these days for commercial reasons only, 
vastly overdone, in fact... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 28, 1922 .. . lam glad that you agree with me on the 
subject of the autograph, which has been, I think, definitely given up, if there 
is to be a hand-made paper edition, —a matter which is not decided. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 4, 1935 . . . Printing Types is out of print: and the Harvard 
University Press people do not wish to reprint until they get a number of orders 
mor[e] than they have[.] It occurs to me that perhaps it would be possible to re- 
vise it and bring it up to date. A man named Johnson of the Brit. Museum, has just 
issued a book doing that in a way [Type Designs: Their History and Development 
by A. F Johnson (London, 1934)]. It is a dull book, and in no sense takes the 
place of P.T.; but it does note many things which hav[e] come to light since. Ihave 
an annotated copy of P.T. —not systematically done, but there is a lot in it, first 
and last, to incorporate. And then German and other types since the War have to 
be written up. Is this worth while? Or is it a dangerous experiment to touch, what 
has been successfully done already (by me, I mean, not by Johnson)? I must say, 
I dont much want the job. But if it supplies work for the Press and royalties — in- 
creased—for me I am willing to try; though for the latter developments I should 
have to depend on Kiip [Karl Kiip, staff member of the New York Public Library 
and a friend of both D.B.U.’s and R.R.’s], and you as critics... . 
What do you think?... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — May 29, 1935 . . . I will think over the revision of P.T. but there 
is such a lot to do daily that I shrink from the task. We will talk about that... . 
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Over THE YEARS, Daniel Berkeley Updike and Rudolph Ruzicka related 
supportively to a number of occasions for giving special recognition to each 
other’s achievements. As early as 1917, the former generously undertook to 
write for a national publication something about the latter’s work, preparing a 
text entitled “Rudolph Ruzicka—an Appreciation,” which was carried in the 
September 1917 number of The Printing Art (wherein there was also featured, 
among the article’s illustrations, a frontispiece that was provided by the Mer- 
rymount Press without financial charge). This 1917 article by Updike resulted 
from an observation contained in one of Ruzicka’s letters sent to his friend during 
the spring of that same year. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 24, 1917 . . . The printing papers are hard after me. The 
Printing Art would like an 8-page insert in two colors and a page in three colors. 
Weitenkampf [Frank Weitenkampf, then chief of the art division of the New 
York Public Library] has several times offered to write something about me, but 
I always felt if there is to be any writing, I would much rather have you do it if 
you were willing and if it seemed worth while to you... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 26, 1917. . . Finally, as to writing anything about you, 
I am flattered to have you want me to do so, and I am perfectly willing to do it. 
My difficulty is that I do not know enough about engraving and do not think my 
opinions good for much. None the less, if you wanted me to try, I would be glad 
to do so; then if you think the thing is rotten (as I have every belief it may be) 
you can tell me so politely or impolitely and I shall neither feel pained or 
surprised. So you are all right about that... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 29, 1917. . . I would certainly be very much pleased if 
you will write something about me for the proposed display of my work in the 
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Printing Art. As soon as I get together the work to be shown I will send it to you. 
I know you can do it and I will be very proud to have yordo its? 54 


The Merrymount Press having produced the 1912 brochure about Ruzicka’s 
prints, Engravings on Wood in Black-and-White and in Colors . . . , as well as the 
1917 Ivins booklet, The Wood-Engravings of Rudolph Ruzicka, Updike was turned 
to by Ruzicka in 1921 for the printing of a catalogue of his wood engravings, 
etchings, drawings, and watercolors which were to be exhibited late that year at 
the Anderson Galleries in New York City. 

The general specifications for this publication were included in a letter Ruzicka 
sent to Updike in mid-October, a letter that also made reference to a catalogue 
to be done for a show (scheduled to coincide at the Anderson Galleries with 
Ruzicka’s own exhibition) in memorial tribute to artist Frederick R. Shaler, the 
arrangements for which were being coordinated by Ruzicka. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 17, 1921... Iam sending the complete copy for my 
catalogue herewith. With it I enclose proofs of two woodcuts which you can use 
as you see fit, perhaps the one of High Bridge could go at the head of the 
catalogue proper and the vignette at the end. All the three lists, wood-engravings, 
etchings & drawings etc. could be run together, at most the drawings and water 
colors could be started on a new page, but the wood-engravings and etchings 
should be run together as there is not enough to etchings to start a new page with. 
I should like to have the titles plentifully leaded, so that notes could be made 
between lines. I made a block in black and a color for the title page and hope it 
will be possible to use it. I will furnish the exact color which would be blue-green. 
I should not have any color in the type, at least it would seem to me that this 
particular color would look weak in type. I should like the cover to be some clear 
color, preferably a light orange and I do not think there should be any picture on 
it. It should be quite different from the Shaler catalogue, though rather bright. 
The size could be about like the Shaler catalogue, though wider, in fact, if the 
paper would allow it, I would like it to be rather squarish—so not like the Shaler 
one after all! 1500 copies will be required at the same time as the Shaler cata- 
logiess a2 

Besides this edition, I would like to have one of 125 copies on better paper 
with larger margins, using the same make-up. I want to include in it a woodcut 
in black and two colors, to measure 3 1/16 in. x 4 5/16 in. which I will print 
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myself on paper a sample of which I enclose. It is a night scene and will have 
some blue-green color in it so I would rather not have it in front of the title-page 
as the color on that might conflict with it, unless indeed the two could be 
seperated with a tissue which could bear the title of the picture: “An East River 
Night, Portrait of EK R. Shaler’... . 


In 1928 the Merrymount Press rounded out its first twenty-five years of exis- 
tence, and the American Institute of Graphic Arts took occasion to celebrate this 
quarter-century anniversary by mounting a commemorative exhibition. The 
showing began its seven-week interval at the Art Center in New York City on 
the evening of April eleventh, with “a private view” —an event at which two 
prominent figures of the world of books and printing spoke: Updike’s and 
Ruzicka’s long-time friend, graphic artist Thomas Maitland Cleland, as well as 
Frederic W. Goudy, someone of whom Updike was not fond. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 8, 1928 . . . Ihave seen your exhibition at the Art Center 
last week. I missed the opening night, owing to another engagement. Ward 
[typographic designer Frederic Warde], who came here last Sunday, tells me that 
Cleland made a speech which Ward thought was too much concerned with you 
rather than your work and which gave Goudy a chance for a very personal and 
awkward talk. This is Ward’s report and you may have a better one. It does not 
much matter, as the work is there to speak for itself and it does so in a way you 
always intended it to do. 

The collection makes a splendid showing and I felt keenly, in looking over it, 
the real achievement it represents. The check list of books was a happy idea. My 
only regret was that a larger room had not been selected for the exhibition; it 
seems a bit crowded... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 9, 1928... I was so glad to hear from you in regard to 
the show in New York. I had expected to be there last week, and to have seen it 
and you and various things and people, but I have had a wretched cold and this 
is the first day I have been out for a week. 

. .. Cleland was not to have been the only speaker at the opening, because 
Kent had promised to make some remarks, and was only prevented by having to 
go to a dinner at which his presence as a representative of the Museum was 
absolutely necessary; so no doubt he would have taken the printing end, to offset 
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the more personal talk that Cleland gave. I had a report of that and it was very 
generously and kindly done, and I liked it. I had not heard, however, that Mr. 
Goudy took the occasion to say anything, but I agree with you that it does not 
much matter. 

I do not know anyone whom I would rather have tell me that the show was a 
good one, than you, because you are a truthful and faithful friend and say what 
you think. 

John Bianchi agrees with you, that the larger room would have given a better 
effect, and to tell the truth, there were several books that I should have put in if 
there had been more space. However, I allowed Silve and Melcher [American 
Institute of Graphic Arts members David Silve and Frederic G. Melcher] [to] 
arrange it, for I think there is nothing more ungracious than to fuss with other 
people’s methods when they want to do something for you; so I kept my hands 
strictly off, except that I gave them every help I could to make the show what 
they wanted it to be. It was very friendly of Melcher and Silve to stage the thing 
and I think it has helped the work and reputation of the Press... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 20, 1928... I missed seeing you in New York... . My 
own show at the Art Center I thought looked much better than I anticipated—very 
well arranged, and altho possibly a bit crowded for space, a very decent showing. 
I feel I owe Melcher and Silve—who took unlimited pains over it—a lot for 
staging it, and it has had a very “good press”... . 


The 1930s saw a succession of instances when Updike and Ruzicka were 
honored. Following the opening of the major show entitled “An Exhibition of 
the Work of Rudolph Ruzicka,” held by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
in the spring of 1935 (at which time the organization also bestowed its gold medal 
upon Ruzicka), Updike picked up approvingly on a comment his friend had made 
in connection with the kudos that was associated with the occasion. “I laughed.” 
he wrote, “ove[r] your phrase ‘this business of being celebrated’. Yes it is pretty 
dreadful because it so effectually interferes with the execution of whatever one 
is ‘celebrated’ for!” [D.B.U., May 29, 1935.] 

In the spring of 1936 it was again Updike who was being feted, at a dinner 
party given in his honor, at the Hotel Lafayette on May first, by a group of his 
New York friends. Immediately in the wake of that event, even before returning 
home to Boston, he sent Ruzicka an expression of his special gratitude. — 
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D.B.U. toR.R. — May 3, 1936. . . I was sorry not to see you again before leaving: 
to say by word of mouth how much I enjoyed the dinner which was to me a very 
happy occasion. And it was so much better to have it informal, tho’ the only 
disadvantage of that was, that I had no chance to thank all those kind people for 
the pleasure they gave me. So if you will tell me who the men were who made 
the dinner possible I wd. —if you think well of it—write to each one... . 

I wanted you... to know how much I was touched by all this undeserved 
kindness, and I only wish that I could have been more vocal about it— or at least 
I say so: tho’ just the absence of all ““vocalism” was what — perhaps a bit selfishly, 
I best liked. Indeed you and Kent I have most to thank for the whole affair and 
its friendly atmosphere... . 


In January 1939, Ruzicka once more was the focus (albeit in absentia) of 
appreciative attention, at a Boston exhibition of his work and a talk about him 
that was given by Philip Hofer, curator of the Harvard College Library’s resources 
in the fields of printing and graphic arts. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 20, 1939... I was at the meeting of the Society of 
Printers last night held in your honor. There was a very large turn-out— perhaps 
the largest of any meeting for some years. Hofer’s address I thought excellent. 
I never like his manner of delivery, which is a little too “sugary,” but it was the 
best address I ever heard him make and he spoke with real feeling and apprecia- 
tion. 

The show was chiefly made up of things which we lent, and it made, I thought, 
quite an impressive appearance, especially the collection of New Year’s cards — 
which Hofer said was the most distinguished series of architectural and similar 
views that had ever been published in America. ... 


During the following summer, correspondence between the two men first 
touched upon a subject that would frequently be referred to in what they wrote 
one another over the succeeding eight months: plans by the Grolier Club and the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts to pay homage to Updike and the Merrymount 
Press. — 


D.B.U. toR.R. — July 11, 1939 . . . [have in mind being in New York on Saturday 
and Sunday... . 
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Cary [Grolier Club president Melbert B. Cary Jr.] has at last persuaded me to 
have an exhibition of our work at the Grolier Club in March. He at first wanted 
to have it coincidentally with my birthday but I stopped that, and I told him I 
would only cooperate if anything of that kind was omitted. Apparently that is 
satisfactory to him. They plan to hold it at the Grolier Club who will cooperate 
with the A.I.G.A. In fact, it is partly to see Cary and get these arrangements 
over that I will come on... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — July 12, 1939... . 1am glad there is a chance of your coming 
to New York. If you decide to come could you have dinner with us Sunday 
evening? ... 

I am delighted an exhibition of your work will be held and you can count on 
me for anything I can do to help—even serving on the committee. . . . But I shall 
expect to hear more about this if I see you Sunday, as I hope to do... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — July 13, 1939. . . | want very much to see you about the exhi- 
bition. . . . [shall try to see Cary about the exhibition but I want to see you before 
I see him. Also, I may go to the [New York World’s] Fair for a day, and there 
are several other things I want to clean up.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 10, 1940... I have gotten out an enormous lot of 
ephemeral printing and classified them for Archer and Kup to see [Karl Ktip and 
John Archer from the New York Public Library were, along with R.R. and five 
others, serving on the ‘““Committee on the Exhibition”], but about half of what I 
got out I discarded and they will probably have to discard further. I am arranging 
this kind of printing according to subjects in envelopes. 

We seem to have copies of about 3/4 or 4/5 of all the books that we printed, 
and I will send an exact list of what we cannot supply in fresh form after Kup 
and Archer have selected from this lot what they want. The source to draw on 
for the missing books would be Mr. Julian P. Smith [compiler of the bibliography 
included within D.B.U.’s 1934 volume Notes on the Merrymount Press & Its 
Work]. . . . Probably, Max Farrand at the Huntington Library would be willing 
to lend anything you cannot obtain in the East. Almost all the books we cannot 
supply copies of, were among the earliest work we did here. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 17, 1940... Archer and Kup came on here arriving 
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Friday afternoon and worked until 6:30 that evening, and were again here on 
Saturday morning from 9.00 to before 1.00. I was sorry that they had to do the 
work in such a hurry because there were some points we had no time to discuss, 
and I should have been glad to have had the afternoon for that purpose, to tie up 
the various loose ends; but they had some things they wanted to do in the 
afternoon. When I came to look over the books they had selected, I found they 
had included some awfully shabby copies, especially some that were to be shown 
for the design on the binding, so I added to the books they had put aside as being 
too shabby to send, eight or ten more which were really not fit to go. am making 
up a precise list of the books that are needed[,] with the title, date of publication, 
exact number in the bibliography, and I think there will not be much difficulty 
in getting them all.... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 22, 1940... I want to ask you how you would feel 
about my trying an engraved portrait of you, in the shape of a medallion in colors, 
or a design in black and white based on the photos taken in the library of the 
Press. The committee favor the idea, intended for a purpose I am not free to 
disclose. I hope you will not object! . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 24, 1940. . . About the engraved portrait in the shape 
of a medallion or a design in black and white or in color, you must do about it 
as you feel. Personally, I should prefer the medallion, and if you wish I can send 
you the last large photograph that appeared in Goodspeed’s book [Yankee Book- 
seller by Charles E. Goodspeed (Boston, 1937)] of which the Grolier Club has 
a copy, and a package of earlier photographs taken a good many years ago which 
[may] help you a little and are much better looking than I am now. As I am not 
very fond of my own face I scarcely know what to say further than this, but if 
you think you can make anything out of it, try it.... 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 25, 1940. . . As to the portrait, I shall do my best with 
the medallion design which will be only about 2 1/2 in. in diameter. I shall look 
at the Goodspeed book, but if you have any photos of yourself, in profile view, 
let me have them.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 26, 1940... As to the portrait, I am sending you one 
from which the Goodspeed portrait was taken and I will also enclose some of 
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the old ones I spoke of. I have nothing of myself, however, in profile: . ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 7, 1940... The photographs . . . arrived and I am 
glad you sent the early ones too. I have already started a portrait that will be 
somewhere between the early and the late photos. Perhaps I had better send you 
a proof, though I have confidence in the design. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 12, 1940 . . . Herewith is a trial proof of the medalion 
portrait. There will be more contrast in the superimposed colors when the final 
proofs are pulled, on white paper. Please return the proof and let me know how 
the trial will seem to you, bearing in mind the unfinished state of the engrav- 
ir ae 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 13, 1940. . . am sorry to be obliged to confess that 
I don’t think the medallion is satisfactory. And I propose the following —I will 
go to Bachrach here [Bachrach Incorporated, portrait photographers, 647 
Boylston Street, Boston] and have some photographs taken for you to work from 
as I am now, if there is time? I do not feel that the present head represents me at 
any time of life. As you know, I should not feel awfully unhappy if there was no 
medallion at all, but if there is one, it ought to be a better likeness. You will ex- 
cuse me for speaking with such frankness, but after all, we know each other well 
enough for that. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 17, 1940... I understand your feelings about the 
portrait and am looking for the new photographs. There may still be time to make 
a new trial for which I would send you a sketch; I should like to do something 
that you would approve. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 19, 1940... As to a photograph, I will try to have 
it taken at once, and I am sorry to cause you any trouble about “it” — which it is 
very good of you to do atall.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 1, 1940. . . lam sorry I have been so delayed in getting 
the photograph to you, but one goes tomorrow. It will be an unfinished but glossy 
print which will do for your purposes as far as a portrait goes. I thought it came 


out pretty well. ... 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— March 9, 1940... Kent telephoned the other day about the 
time of your coming. I do not see what there will be for you to do, unless you 
have other business. Everything should be ready by Tuesday night and if we met 
at the Grolier Club sometime Wednesday, we could make whatever changes you 
would suggest. The exhibition promises to look extremely well. 

I am only sorry I cannot do the portrait, there simply is not time for it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 11, 1940. . . I shall hope to see you on Wednesday, as 
I go to New York tomorrow night. I am glad if the exhibition looks well... . I 
am sorry about the engraving but the corrected photograph was very late in 
getting to you and I am not surprised that you could not do anything at such short 


notice. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 19, 1940... I thought the “show” was grand—so 
beautifully arranged—under, I am sure, your chastening eye! Thank you for all 
your trouble—and taste! ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 20, 1940... I am returning today the Dwiggins and 
Cleland drawings which I am glad we did not need for the exhibition, also the 
photographs you sent me for the engraving of the portrait medallion. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 21, 1940... Mansbridge has written me asking if we 
want the show to travel. [F Ronald Mansbridge was in charge of making arrange- 
ments, on behalf of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, for travelling exhi- 
bitions.] I enclose a copy of his letter which explains itself. I do not know how 
these shows are arranged when they are on the road, and is it not likely that the 
exhibitions are put on in rather a haphazard way? Harvard College Library, the 
Boston Public Library, and the Providence Public Library, both Mr. Bianchi and 
I think desirable. Oberlin, Pennsylvania, and the University of Texas, seem to 
us quite unnecessary, and I cannot see that Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco would do very much good. When I say good I mean in dollars and 
cents, because I want the books to be shown in places where there is some 
likelihood of their bringing us work which we constantly need. In Providence, 
Cambridge, and Boston, I think the exhibition would help in that way. In the 
other places I can see only that it would add to the reputation of the press which 
is all very gratifying, but is not quite to the point... . 
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In New York City during 1929, George Macy established the Limited 
Editions Club, the purpose of which was, as stated in the printed announcement 
of its creation: “To furnish, to lovers of beautiful books, unexcelled editions of 
their favorite works. . . .” Membership was set at fifteen hundred subscribers, 
and it was planned that twelve books, at a cost of ten dollars each, would be 
issued annually. 

The initial number (June 1929) of the club’s Monthly Letter outlined the 
manner in which Macy had proceeded in arranging to bring into being the dozen 
books that would constitute the first year’s publications: 

“He approached the best-known book illustrators in America. Each artist was 
asked to suggest some book which he had always been hankering to illustrate, 
and which he would be willing to illustrate for such a club as this. And they all 
thought the idea an excellent one, and particularly warmed to such a request as 
this. Illustrated books were arranged for with C. B. Falls, Rudolph Ruzicka, 
Edward A. Wilson, John Held, Jr., W. A. Dwiggins, Alexander King, Allen 
Lewis and René Clarke; a gallery of the greatest book illustrators in the land. . . . 

“Then the best-known book designers and printers in the United States were 
approached. Each was asked to work with the illustrators in creating books as 
perfect as his genius and modern materials would permit, with an absolutely free 
hand in doing so. And books were arranged for with D. B. Updike, Carl 
Purington Rollins, John Henry Nash, T. M. Cleland, Frederic Warde, W. A. 
Kittredge, Frederic W. Goudy, Edwin Grabhorn, Hal Marchbanks, William 
Edwin Rudge, Norman T. A. Munder; the greatest of printers. . . .” 

And toward the conclusion of the initial year of operation, the Monthly Letter 
for August 1930 reported: 

“Two masters of their arts are conspiring to give you the twelfth book in our 
series, the edition of La Fontaine’s Fables which is coming to you in September. 
It is illustrated, probably for the first time in America, with a series of copper 
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engravings; these are done by Rudolph Ruzicka, who is often called the ‘best 
engraver in America’. It is printed by D. B. Updike of Boston, who is often 
called the ‘greatest printer in the world’. All of the fables which La Fontaine 
wrote have been made into a new translation in modern English verse. . . .” 

Within the correspondence between Updike and Ruzicka the earliest reference 
to the Limited Editions Club, as well as to the work for it that would partly 
occupy both of them during the nineteen or so months that followed, was in a 
letter written during mid-February 1929. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 15, 1929. . . I had a visit last week from Mr. Macy 
about the illustration of a “limited” edition of some book for the Limited Editions 
Club. I picked “La Fontaine” and since he had the Press on his list, I suggested 
we might do it together. I hear he saw you and that you are willing to do it. If 
that is really so, I should like to know what you think of illustrating the book 
with engravings on copper. The difficulty of course is the cost of printing and 
the need for wetting the paper—I suppose all of it would have to be wetted down 
to insure even texture—but I should like to try it and believe it could be done 
quite nicely. I have in mind small headings rather than full page pictures (there- 
fore the problem of wet paper) and believe I could do as many as fifteen. I should 
like to know what you think of the scheme—if the matter has gone far enough 
to warrant the thought... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 18, 1929... We see no difficulty here about the 
Fontaine. We hav[e] printed on wet paper or paper that had been wet before: and 
I think the little en-tétes on copper wd. be delightful. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 27, 1929... As to the La Fontaine, I shall try an 
experimental plate when you have decided the size of the book... . 


D.B.U. toR.R.— March 1, 1929. . . [think we must have some of the translation 
of the fables to find out what the size of the book is to be, and I will write asking 
if they can supply something of the sort. Also whether all the fables are to be 
done or only a selection. The length of the lines will very much decide the form 
of the book. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 19, 1929... I hear from Macy that he has chosen the 
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poet [Joseph] Auslander to do the La Fontaine translation. I shall see Macy today 
and perhaps the poet and may be able to tell you more later on... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 15, 1929... I have been looking over a French edition 
of the Fables of La Fontaine, and they seem to divide themselves into twelve 
books. The First Book also has a dedication to the Dauphin, and the Seventh an 
advertisement and a dedication to Madame de Montespan. The Twelfth also has 
a dedication in prose to the Duc de Bourgogne, and there is an Appendix 
containing two fables which are placed before the last of fables in the Twelfth 
Book. It seems to me highly important that we should know whether these two 
fables are to go in, and also whether the three Dedications are to go in. The way 
the book forms itself in my mind is to have an engraved title page and a head 
piece at the beginning of each of the twelve books, but I do not know what you 
will think of that, and then too, the whole thing is prefaced by a dedication to 
the Dauphin, a Preface, and a Life of Aesop. These, however, whether they went 
in or not, would scarcely alter the position of the illustrated material. But perhaps 
all this should be taken up with Mr. Macy before anything is done by either of 
us. As I have to write him about something else, I am sending him a copy of this 
part of my letter to you. Let me know what your plans are about the illustrations. 

I am not very much impressed with the managament of the Limited Editions 
Club, for Macy’s circular was a most wretched affair, and he has written us to 
get up something in a hurry which will have a more literary appearance. As there 
seem to be several schemes of a similar nature on foot, it is unfortunate that he 
should have presented to book lovers such a vulgar circular. The first one that 
he issued was done by [Douglas C.] McMurtrie’s old plant, the Plandome Press. 
The press work turned out so badly that he could not afford to send it out 
generally, and he then gave the work to Munder, who made an unsatisfactory 
reprint, and the third circular he designed himself, and of it he says, “Those who 
don’t know anything about typography say it is very good. Most of those who 
know something about typography say it is very bad.” Now he asks us to do a 
fourth circular which they can “point to with pride”. Such a half-baked beginning 
does not promise very well for the future, does it?.. . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 21, 1929... Your scheme for La Fontaine suggested in 


your letter of the 15'* would fit in with mine. I could do just about twelve illustra- 
tions and the title page. I wonder if a way could not be found to treat the twelve 
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engravings as parts of the half titles, choosing the most suitable fable within each 
book for illustration. The headings of the fables would then be all alike. I should 
like to get around the need to illustrate the first fable of each book—it would 
make all the others look rather bare. Your own type heading could then be some- 
what more emphatic and possibly decorative. 

Macy writes that he is willing to leave the question of inclusion of the Dedica- 
tions etc. to us. I think you can decide it as well as anyone. The circulars Macy 
prepared were a sorry mess—he simply does not know — but he claims they were 
not sent to any but those mentioned in the circular. I am glad he is having you 
do the final one. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 23, 1929... I think your idea of having the engraving 
part of the half title, and showing any fable in that section for illustration 
excellent, so do it that way. I think we had better keep in the dedications, as there 
are but three. By the time Macy gets through with his experiments and blunders, 
he will have killed the last remaining subscriber! . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 4, 1929... It seems to me about time that I do 
something on the “La Fontaine’. I should like to have a proof of the type page 
and to know what you propose to do for the half-titles, if you [have] got that far. 
Copy for one of the half-titles would do me, for a sketch at least and of course 
the specimen page, for sizes... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 28, 1930. . . Mr. Macy came here last Tuesday in regard 
to the Fables, and has given us most of the manuscript, and the rest of it is done, 
but it had to be looked over by Mr. Auslander. I have been at Harvard College 
Library today to examine editions of the book, and the earliest ones, which were 
Seventeenth Century affairs, contained a good deal of typographical decora- 
tions—head bands made up of units, and rough tail pieces from wood-cuts. To 
treat it as a Seventeenth Century book might be interesting, but it does not seem 
to me that it would accord probably with the kind of illustrations you intend to 
make. As far as I understand it there is to be a title page, and a half-title, to each 
of the books of the Fables, of which there six in the first lot and six in the second. 
We plan two volumes for it. 

You have been waiting, I know, to see what I should do typographically, but 
it seems to me that you should set the pace by your engraving, and that the 
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typography should accord with your design, so I should plan a pretty simple 
book as far as we are concerned, using a Dutch type of about 12 point, and 
allowing the decorative half-titles to contain as much or as little typography as 
you wish. 

I do not see very well how we can arrive at much except by conference, and 
it occurs to me it might suit you to come on and make me a little visit at which 
time you could sketch out roughly what you thought of doing, and then I could 
try experiments while you are here, with type to see how it would accord. . . . I 
should be delighted to have you almost at any time for two or three nights. . . . 

I talked this over with Mr. Bianchi and he too thought we would arrive at 
something much more quickly if we worked out the La Fontaine in this way. To 
return to that, the real question is how much typographic display the book would 
stand in connection with your copper plates, which I consider the important 
factor of the book, and to which I wish to conform, rather than that they should 
conform to me. 

As Macy is in a hurry, the sooner this matter could be settled the better it would 
be. My idea is to make a small book rather than a large one. 

I hope you can manage the visit, as I want to see you and have a lot of things 
to talk over with you, and I think I can make you comfortable for as long as you 
wish to stay. As I am not making very long days at the Press we could have a 
good deal of time together. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — March 31, 1930... I have received your letter of the 28 and 
agree that it would be best for me to come now and do all that you suggest. The 
earliest I can well manage would be Sunday evening. This would enable us to 
start things on the La Fontaine at the Press, on Monday. I shall stay as long as 
necessary. ... 

I plan to bring some sketches which might serve as a starting point for your 
work and mine. I feel that a modern English translation of a work of such general 
appeal, itself composed of so many sources, need not have about it the style of 
any particular period. I am sure we can settle the matter easily enough when we 
get together and I am glad you had the idea of our doing so. 

I shall come with great pleasure Sunday evening, if you can have me then, or 


any day later in the week. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 1, 1930... I am so glad to hear you will come on, and 
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will expect you on Sunday. Will you let me know at what time you will arrive? . . . 
I shall be delighted to have you... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— April 3, 1930. . . I was sorry to be obliged today to send you 
a telegram asking you to postpone your visit, but Mr. Bianchi is ill with a case 
of intestinal grippe which will prevent his being here this week and probably the 
early days of next week. As soon as I know how he gets along I shall write you 
proposing a definite date for your visit. I suppose a week from the coming Sunday 
would be all right, but perhaps we could make it earlier. We are pretty busy here, 
and while he is away, I shall not have any spare time to devote to the extra things 
we want to do together. 

That we may save delay where we can, I am enclosing herewith two pages of 
the Fontaine Fables, cut down to size. You will see, therefore, how very simple 
my plan for the book is, and I hope you may like it. As I have said, my idea has 
been to make possibly a decorative title-page, but certainly twelve half-titles, 
and I am sending you a proof showing what the wording of this half-title would 
be. The type of this can be changed any way you like to accord with your 
decorations, and if you will send me a rough pencil sketch showing the area your 
decoration will take, I can then revise my typography accordingly, and so by the 
time you get here we shall have made some progress. 

I am very sorry not to have you on Sunday, as I have looked forward to your 
visit, and it seemed as if everything was propitious until yesterday morning. I 
waited until today to find out what really was the trouble, and telegraphed you 
as soon as I found out what it was myself... . 


P. S. At the last moment the “La Fontaine” pages did not come to my mind, so 
I am sending them tomorrow. 


D.B.U. to R.R.—April 5, 1930. . . Here are some rough proofs on proof paper 
cut down to size, for the Fontaine. My plan was to begin a new fable with a new 
page (or vice versa). But these come out so “unhappily” that I begin to think that 
it may be needful to bring them into a more solid mass by running them in. The 
difficulty there is that the metre varies so infernally, that some pages will hav[e] 
two very varying forms of verse. On these pages enclosed, I hav[e] tried to set 
the fables with indentations following the “pattern” of the poetry. In the MS. the 
poems are all aligned on the left. Possibly that is a way out of the difficulty. 
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On second thoughts I am not enclosing a half-title, which will merely be 
“Book I.” and can be placed in any relation to your design that is necessary. Let 
me know how these pages strike you. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 8, 1930. . . I like the proofs for the La Fontaine, received 
with your letter of the 5" and appreciate the difficulties which they indicate and 
which were to be expected. 

My feeling is that, first of all, the work should be reduced to one volume. I 
plan a decorative title page which could not very well be repeated and I feel 
further that the 12 engravings would look pretty thin divided between two vol- 
umes. Apart from that, a work in single volume is easier to read. 

You have probably thought of any suggestions I could make. It might help to 
run the word “Fable” and number in with the title and to deepen the type page. 
The folio could then be placed at extreme left or right (bottom) of type page. Or 
to change the style even more, the “Book” and “Fable” could be placed in the 
margin. But I should like to see each fable begin on a new page, as you suggest, 
indentation as at present. Alignment on the left would look pretty monotonous, 
with such uneven lines. I suppose that smaller type is out of the question. 

I am enclosing a scheme for the half title which is merely to show the size I 
propose for the engravings. The pen line indicates the size of the one (a photostat 
of a rough sketch) I enclose, the pencil lines show the average sizes. I can make 
them a trifle smaller or larger. It would be nice to have more than just “Book IV” 
on the half title, if it would fit in with your final scheme. 

I hope Bianchi is better. . . . 


P. S. Macy has just telephoned and tells me that the two volumes have been 
decided on for reasons I did not know about; two translators etc. I may be able 
to bring a sketch of the title page and we can talk about it... . 


D.B.U. toR.R. — April 9, 1930. . . [have yours of the 8™. I will consider running 
in the “Fable” with its title. But we cannot place Fable and title in the margin— 
which we considered—and abandoned on account of expense. The suggestion 
about the folio, I think a good one. The question of indentation is one that the 
translators must, I suppose settle. The size of the plates proposed seems all right. 
Any of the 3 sizes can be managed. I am adding “Fables of La Fontaine” to the 
half-titles, and will send proof of it... . 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— April 12, 1930. . . This is the way I think the half-titles should 
look. Iam trying the Fables in type one size smaller. As to the matter of alignment 
of lines, I shall ask Macy if the authors cannot break them up. I will send you 
proof in the smaller size of type on Monday. But the size of your photo seems 
all right. I should not make the designs any larger. 

Bianchi will be away all next week, so I’ll write you as soon as I can about 
YOUL Visit; 5. 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 21, 1930. . . Ican perfectly well come on an earlier train 
next Thursday. I shall take the one o’clock train which arrives at the Back Bay 
Station at 5.55, so that I can be at Brimmer Chambers shortly after six o’clock. 
I am glad you made the suggestion as I really dislike the night train. .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 5, 1930... Ihave enjoyed my visit immensely and only 
hope I did not tire you out altogether. I think I accomplished all that was needed, 
thanks to your patience and kindness and came back quite refreshed. . . . 

I am also returning the proof of the title page, received with your letter of the 
24. J think it will work out very well. I should like to say, before my name: 
“With engravings on copper (or copper engravings) by”, if you agree. The word 
“Books” might look better in caps & small caps and I wonder if “Jean de la 
Fontaine” would not be better slightly letter spaced. The whole thing could be 
quite open, in view of my pale engravings. I should not use red! 

I am enclosing a photostat of a sketch for the engraved title page. Let me know 
if the size is right and if the lettering which is based on the type proposed for the 
half titles, looks right. The scheme for the half titles is also enclosed. I have 
pasted in a proof of one of the engravings. They will all be about that size, the 
plate mark extending about 3/32 in. all around. When I have the right paper, I 
shall send you good proofs printed in a warmer black... . 


P. S. Looking at the proof of the title page again, with the photostat which I have 
just had made in New York, I find that it looks just about right and should not 
be more “open”—my engraving is perhaps too scattered. My own lettering 
should have more space between the lines, perhaps?. . . 


D.B.U. toR.R.— May 6, 1930. . . I will correct the title-page as proposed: “With 
engravings on copper” etc. I am charmed with the title and half title. . . . 
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If the area of the title-page was a little reduced, so that it gave a trifle wider 
margins | think it might look better when it got into the book. The proportion is 
all right, but I think it would be more elegant, with more white margin around it. 

Here is the new proof of my title-page. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 13, 1930... I like your title page more, the more I see 


it. As to my own, I shall carry out your suggestions about the lettering and 
SIZE* 5 bs 


D.B.U. to R.R.— June 6, 1930... What wording are you placing on your 
half-titles? I have forgotten. Do you spell out the numerals as in “Book First” or 
have you made it “Book I’? We need to know with reference to the running heads 
over our types. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 9, 1930... I have received your letter of the 6 and 
enclose the scheme for the half-titles herewith. The numerals are to be spelled 
out, as you yourself suggested. The two lines on the half-titles are to be printed 
from type—I am engraving only the lettering on the decorative title page. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 20, 1930... I have received Macy’s approval of my 
copper engravings and am therefore sending you, under another cover, two sets 
of proofs, a complete one on Worthy Signature and a set minus the title page (of 
which but few proofs were made) on a hand made paper. I hardly think the hand 
made will be used and of course I have no objection whatever to a machine made. 
My use of Worthy Signature is more or less an accident: I happened to have a 
few sheets and it looked suitable. Macy tells me you plan to use it. 

The proofs were pulled by the Anderson-Lamb people in Brooklyn and I am 
enclosing their card. [Andersen-Lamb Photogravure Corporation, 46—48 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. ] They are extremely anxious to figure on the work and I should 
be glad if you gave them the chance, if you think it practical. The proofs are 
good, on the whole, though their ink sometimes squeezes out of the line, making 
it heavier and less sharp, as in the lettering on the title page. I found also that 
some of the proofs were smudged in the handling and the smudges erased, which 
made them worse. They claim they can overcome a difficulty due to my use of 
a heavy gauge of copper: the paper has a tendency to crimp in one corner. Due 
to the same reason, the plate mark comes out too heavy to please me, though it 
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will probably please Macy’s subscribers. The fact about the heavy metal (it is 
16 gauge instead of 18) should be brought to the attention of any other plate 
printer whom you may engage for this work. 

I shall be obliged to send you the plates about the end of next week, as we are 
leaving for Kent, [Connecticut,] for the summer, on July Ist. The printing of the 
decorative title page for the first volume should be done as soon as possible, as 
I shall have to have the plate, to change the numeral for Volume II. I shall also 
have to sign the colophon form 1500 times, a task I dread. Let me know if I can 
give you any other information about this business. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — June 27, 1930. . . The plates have come and we will steel face 
them as desired... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 19, 1930... Macy said something about your 
coming on here to sign the Colophon pages for his book. . . . 


TELEGRAM: D.B.U. to R.R.— September 27, 1930... HOLDING COL- 
OPHON OF FONTAINE READY TO SIGN STOP... GLAD TO HAVE YOU STAY 
WITH ME STOP TELEPHONED BUT UNSUCCESSFUL.... 


TELEGRAM: R.R. to D.B.U.— September 28, 1930... WILL ARRIVE TO- 
MORROW TEN PM ADVISE BEFORE NOON IF NOT CONVENIENT.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 28, 1930... Mr. Macy wrote me the other day 
asking for information about an estimate, and in replying I asked him what the 
reaction had been to the La Fontaine Fables, and whether his subscribers found 
it “too much like a book to be read, rather than to look at.” I enclose herewith 
his somewhat characteristic reply. I feel about the book as the man did who said 
about some statesman: “I love him for the enemies he has made.”. . . 

Kindly return. 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 1, 1930... I am returning herewith Macy’s letter 
to you, received with yours of Nov. 28". 

Macy’s letter does not seem to say anything that we did not know or guess. It 
certainly does not represent his own feelings, since he really hasn’t any. But I 
am glad to have seen it... . 


P35. 


All 


Danrev BERKELEY UppikE and Rudolph Ruzicka had, as might well be 
expected, a substantial number of friends and acquaintances in common. Now 
and again their letters contained references to certain of those individuals —refer- 
ences not always complimentary in nature, and sometimes harshly critical. Also, 
both early and late, Ruzicka had occasion to play a conciliatory or mediating 
role regarding Updike’s relationships with others. Such an occasion was, for 
example, touched upon in a 1913 exchange, pertaining to an evident intercession 
on Ruzicka’s part, relating to their mutual friend Henry Watson Kent—this after 
Ruzicka’s having apparently engaged in similar action with respect to their friend 
Lewis Hatch. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 20, 1913... I wanted you to know that I had been 
to see Kent. I dare say that you were a little amused at my acting so promptly 
on your suggestion, but I do not want to be impolite to one who has been kind 
to me. I noticed as I always do when I have not seen anyone for a long time, that 
I exaggerate their bad qualities and forget their good ones and he did not seem 
quite the person I had depicted. I am considerably in your debt for this and several 
other things. Both by nature and preference I am a little isolated from currents 
of opinion; but it is just as well to know in what direction they are setting and 
(when it does not take too much time or trouble) to counteract impressions which 
are perfectly unnecessary. This is what you will be able to do for me occasionally 
just as you did in the Hatch matter, in which I recognize your tactful intervention, 
which brought about practical and pleasant results. Sometimes a hint as in the 
Kent matter is valuable. I don’t wish to do through heedlessness what I certainly 
would not do through design... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 23, 1913 . . . As to my simple acts between yourself 
and your older friends, which you exaggerate into matters of tact, of which I am 
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quite innocent; it certainly pleases me to know that the results are such as you 
say. I think that both Hatch and Kent are very good and honest men and I doubt 
that in this town there are many so willing to be your friends. . . . 


A later and particularly noteworthy instance of Ruzicka’s “tactful intervention” 
was associated with the celebrated typographer Bruce Rogers—action that was 
taken with reference to a major exhibition of Rogers’ work, to be held in New 
York City toward the end of November 1938. 

Bruce Rogers had first figured in the correspondence between D. B. Updike 
and Rudolph Ruzicka a quarter of a century earlier. At that time Updike had sent 
Ruzicka a copy of the “Printing Number” of The Times of London (the news- 
paper’s “No. 40,000” —issued on September 10, 1912), and in doing so he called 
his friend’s attention to one particular article, adding: “. . . and you may also be 
interested in the American article which says some very nice things about this 
Press. You will be more amused when I tell you who wrote it, and what I conceive 
to be the reasons therefore.” [D.B.U., November 21, 1912.]— 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 22, 1912 . . . 1am anxious to read the Pr’t’ g Number 
of the London “Times” and especially the article on the Press—these have not 
yet reached me. I hope you will not forget to tell me who wrote the last and 
WY? oo 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 25, 1912... The American letter in the ‘Times” 
seemed to me very reserved and quite just and I am curious to know who the 
author is and why you think there was there a “purpose”[.] Or did I misun- 
derstand? Less than the author said about the Press could not be said with justice 
to you and American printing... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 3, 1912... The article which you wrote about is 
supposed to be by Bruce Rogers, and I wondered (when I heard how much he 
had vexed Houghton Mifflin Company by damning his own books which they 
helped him to produce) if I had been used as a stick to beat them with! You must 
never breathe this to anybody. When I reflect that the three greatest compliments 
that I have ever had came from Elbert Hubbard, Bruce Rogers and another 
perfectly untrustworthy person, my head if it was in any danger of turning, has 
swung slowly back to its normal position. 
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Isn’t it hard to be praised by people whose testimony on every other subject is 
so perfectly negligible? .. . 


Soon after the appearance of Rogers’ Times article, Updike found himself 
pondering, with reference to what had been proclaimed therein about him and 
the Press, the notion of making use of its complimentary text. — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — December 3, 1912. . . [have lately been writing a little account 
of the things in this Press and I thought of adding to it something about the work 
of the Press and the article in the London Times, but on second thoughts this 
does not seem to be so good an idea and | am inclined to think that I shall print 
the account of the Press separately and then the article on the Press headed by 
the paragraph that I have marked “A” and finished by the one marked “B”. Then 
I shall give a list of the best patrons for whom the Press works. 

We have occasion very often to use such a circular and this paper gives me an 
opportunity to make a statement in regard to the work of the Press which con- 
tradicts an impression which I cannot but believe is rather more general than I 
wish it was. I am sending these two slips to you in order that you may read them 
in connection with the article in question, and I ask you in the first place; — what 
you think of the idea, and second; of what I have written? If you will do this it 
will add one more favour to the various favours for which I am already in your 
debtoi = 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 4, 1912... Printing the Times article about the 
Press with your lively paragraph, seperately from an account of what is in the 
Press (this I fancy to be a more intimate affair) seems to me much the better thing 
to do. Surely your paragraph should stand as far as possible alone, it is so 
excellent. With your definition of what is commercial and what makes a piece 
of work artistic, stated with such charecteristically emphatic logic, it is not 
possible to argue, it is just so. The final point is thrust home sans mercy: it was 
high time that this be done. In all, there is such healthy and refreshing vigor 
about what you have here written that I hope you will not in any way repress it 
by changes. Our gentle friends who feed on the current art piffle will probably 
be shocked, but so they deserve. 

I imagine there will be a few words that will introduce the names of some of 
the patrons of the Press. The paragraph “A” does not read well to me. The last 
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sentence says in part: “in speaking of the Merrymount Press its writer said”. But 
before that you say “Times signalized the printing of their 40,000 number”[.] Or 
am I wrong? 

It is very hard for me to believe that Bruce Rogers wrote the Times article. 
There are such good things said in it! And if he hit the Houghton Mifflin Co. 
hard he hit himself no less so. To me, though the work in question was obviously 
slurred over, it seemed quite just, if the purpose of the letter was to show 
America’s contribution to the developement of Modern Printing. And the para- 
graph about the Press seems to me no more than an ende[a]vor to state things 
fairly; so I am quite mystified. 

I would like to know what you will decide on definitely in the statement about 
the work of the Press, I would like to see the whole form, if there will be time 
for it and if you will care to send it to me... . 


Rogers in his anonymously published Times critique, dealing with the “Prog- 
ress of Modern Printing” in the United States, had cited the launching, ‘“‘a dozen 
years ago,” of “Riverside Press Editions,” which he characterized as consisting 
of “occasional volumes conceived primarily as specimens of fine printing.” He 
also indicated of the department created by the Houghton Mifflin firm to bring 
forth this series, “Mr. Bruce Rogers, already in charge of the typography of their 
regular publications, was placed at its head.” 

Next, with seeming disparagement, Rogers had gone on to say of the books 
that had been produced as offerings of Riverside Press Editions: “There has been 
little attempt at originality of style. Old motifs have been followed with varying 
degrees of fidelity and success. . . . In so ambitious an effort frequent failures 
are to be expected, and our expectations are not entirely unfulfilled. Some of the 
volumes are unpleasing in proportion, and the taste in type and paper is not 
always impeccable... .” 

By contrast, Rogers’ Times commentary on Updike and the Merrymount Press 
was highly laudatory in nature, declaring of the Press’s proprietor: “His unerring 
sense of style carries him over pitfalls into which printers less sure in taste and 
knowledge flounder long and in some cases never escape. We may not always 
care for the form in which certain of his books are cast; but, once granting the 
style, we may be sure that Mr. Updike has followed it consistently — always, 
however, infusing into it his own personality and modernity.” And the seven 
paragraphs of assessment concluded, capping the praise already bestowed: “The 
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Merrymount Press is the only example in America of a press established upon 
a commercial basis yet devoted exclusively to fine work; preserving with perfect 
integrity the high standards of the private press, and combining the feeling of 
the amateur with the sureness of the professional.” 

Updike did proceed with his promotional publication, which he titled simply 
The Work of the Merrymount Press. It was a booklet of sixteen pages, quite small 
in format, its contents consisting of Updike’s own introductory paragraphs, 
followed by the full text of Bruce Rogers’ Times treatment of him and the Press, 
plus a selective roster of “organizations and individuals for whom work has been 
undertaken,” and ending with a list of publications available from the Press itself. 

During an evening at the Grolier Club early in April 1913, Rudolph Ruzicka, 
as he reported forthwith to Updike, encountered Rogers, whom he found to be 
“terribly talkative”; in addition to which Ruzicka had somehow been, he said, 
“pulled into a luncheon engagement with him,” adding, “I don’t know that I am 
greatly pleased at the prospect... .” [R.R., April 4, 1913.] Shortly thereafter, 
a second Ruzicka-Rogers lunch was arranged, following which another report 
was dispatched to Boston—a report the opening sentences of which made refer- 
ence to The Work of the Merrymount Press and its quoted matter from Rogers’ 
article in the “Printing Number” of The Times.— 


R.R. to D.B.U.— April 11, 1913... I enjoyed the fun of being the first one to 
show Rogers your booklet, in fact I gave him a copy. He was very much surprised 
and did not know what to make of it—obviously nothing could be said and 
nothing was said, except that curiosity was expressed as to whether you knew 
about his authorship, (I did not know) and knowing it, would you have used it 
(I thought yes, if it suited the general purpose you had in mind)[.] He seems to 
be confined within a very small circle and this second time I saw him, here, 
reciprocating his lunch, I felt keenly the lack of air. Now that his curiosity about 
me has been satisfied I hope to have very little to do with him... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — April 12, 1913 . . . I was very much amused to find in the same 
mail that brought your letter the enclosed from Rogers. I also send you my 
answer to it. I confess your note and his letter and my reply caused me consider- 
able mirth which was shared in by Dwiggins who happened to be in at the 
moment at which one was received and the other written. It is quite impossible 
to be seriously out of temper with such a childish person, for I am sorry to say 
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that his letter impressed us as not being intended to be humourous. I am afraid 
he meant to be, and thought he was, excessively sarcastic. However, as I wrote 
to the London Times and asked them who wrote the paper and they never 
answered it or . . . [if] they sent it to the writer he never answered it, I don’t think 
there is much to say about the thing. 

The truth of it was that Rogers was so busy slighting his own work and 
slighting his former employers that he entirely forgot the potentialities of writing 
all this about me... . 

To return to the Rogers matter I think it best not to say anything about it. We 
will let him do the talking. .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — April 16, 1913 . . . That Rogers was annoyed by your using his 
“Times” article is evident. His effort at sarcasm in his letter to you is pathetic. 
I liked your answer very much. I yet do not understand anyone taking pains to 
construct such an effective “boomerang” as Rogers did. How wise it is to let him 
do the talking, and talk he will. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — April 17, 1913 . . . As to the Rogers matter I think enough has 
been said about it, and I wish you would destroy the copy of my letter to him 
and his to me, which of course I don’t want shown. The matter is unfortunate 
but it can’t be helped. Now the next thing to do is to let the controversy die of 
inanition. He is an impossible person! . . . 


R.R. toD.B.U.— April 19, 1913 . . . The Rogers letters have been destroyed. . . . 


Through the Teens and Twenties and into the Nineteen Thirties there were, 
within the on-going correspondence of Updike and Ruzicka, occasional further 
mentions of Bruce Rogers. Although Ruzicka seems, over time, to have de- 
veloped a more cordial attitude toward Rogers, Updike apparently never moder- 
ated his unfriendly feelings or aversion. In September 1931, for instance, when 
Ruzicka wrote Updike that he believed Bruce Rogers “was disappointed that he 
did not see you this summer” and, moreover, that Rogers had spoken of Updike 
“quite affectionately and appeared a warmer person” [R.R., September 23, 
1931.], Updike replied, ‘*. . . I shall be happy to see Rogers later though I am a 
little skeptical about the ‘thaw’ penetrating very deeply!” [D.B.U., September 


24, 1931.] 
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Nonetheless, during the summer of 1938 Ruzicka did undertake to suggest to 
Updike an initiative associated with the intended honoring of Rogers that was to 
be jointly sponsored by the Grolier Club and the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — July 1, 1938... The A.I.G.A. and the Grolier Club are plan- 
ning an exhibition of Rogers’ work to be held sometime in November and Kent 
is much concerned about an introductory essay for the catalogue. It occurred to 
me that it would be a very handsome thing if you wrote the essay, but before 
making the suggestion to the committee I thought of asking you if there is any 
chance of your doing it. I know how you feel about the man, but the work is 
another matter and it would seem fitting if the note was written here and by you. 
Let me know how you will feel about this. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — July 6, 1938... As to the notice on Rogers I do not feel very 
competent to write it and if it means a more or less detailed examination of his 
various pieces of work, which also means a fa[i]rly long article, I don’t think I 
could undertake it successfully. If, on the other hand, it is something more like 
the notice that Kent wrote on your work [Henry Watson Kent had provided an 
introductory “Note” for the American Institute of Graphic Arts catalogue An 
Exhibition of the Work of Rudolph Ruzicka (1935)], general considerations as to 
his merits and the remarkable place he has made for himself in book designing — 
that is another matter. I should have to know a little bit more about the ground 
that the article is to cover before saying that I would or would not. My liking for 
Rogers or the reverse has, of course, nothing to do with the matter, and the fact 
that I do not like him would not in the least prevent me from mentioning his 
demerits if I thought it were necessary. I am disinclined to do it as a matter of 
convenience and inclined to do it as a matter of policy, as I think it would be, as 
you say, a graceful gesture if an ungrateful task. You can see how like the 
Israelites I am, “halting between two opinions.”. . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 14, 1938... As to the Rogers matter I jotted down last 
night some things that I think might well be said in an introduction to his work 
at the proposed show. But when I had finished all I had to say, I found that it wd 
by no means be adequate in length: and it occurs to me that possibly what I have 
written could be used as an introductory Note, followed by a full-dress introduc- 
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tion written by someone else. If you think there is anything in this idea I will 
make a fair copy of what I have written and send it to you to read. If you think 
it is good for anything or could be used in the connection I suggest, you can tell 
me. But if it means a really long paper then I fear I am out of it. I have all the 
will in the world to write a short note, but I have, I feel, no right to inflict on 
myself what, if done properly wd. be a task of considerable magnitude. You 
know I do not write easily. Whatever I do involves infinite revision. And this wd 
be the sixth job of the sort in the past 12 months. But I may add that I like what 
I have written, and I feel that the point of view is a new one and an interesting 
one. And Rogers could n’t have higher praise than I give him. So let me know 
if you wd. like to see it.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— July 21, 1938... As soon as the Rogers note is done, I will 
send it to you. /f you like it, you may show it to Kent. If you do not like it, write 
me what you do not like and I will see what can be done with it. It is very honestly 
written and I have tried not so much to appraise his work—tho I hav[e] very 
sincerely and highly praised it—as to show why it is what it is and how it reflects 
the personality of the man. For that reason I prefer not to alter it much or to 
modify what may be implicit if not explicit in criticism. If you and I who know 
him read between the lines, that is because there are things suggested to us which 
will not be apparent to anybody else—or if they are, cannot but be considered 
true. However dont expect too much... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — August 1, 1938... . Your letter of July 28" and the copy of the 
MS. arrived today. I should not change a word of the essay. The portrait is perfect 
and I do not see that anything more need or can be said. It has an incisiveness 
that might perhaps shock Kent a little, but that does not seem to me to count in 
view of what you have done, though it does bring up the question where you and 
even more I will stand in the matter. This I can best find out by taking the MS. 
to Kent and that I propose to do next Monday if you will agree. 

There has been so much adulation written about Rogers that it is refreshing to 
read a critical appraisal that is at the same time an extremely keen and witty 
explanation of the man and his work, of origins and processes. The elusive has 
here been fixed as well as it could be done. I can see a place or two which Kent 
might want toned down, but not even he could in the end praise more highly. 
The thing to do then is to show it to him... . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— August 2, 1938... . The more I read your Note on Rogers, the 
better I like it and I have already written Kent that I shall take it to him to 
Petersham next Monday. They would be fools if they do not use it. The only 
possible change that might be asked, would be the omission of one or two 
qualifying phrases, but about this you will hear next week, if at all, for | am 
anxious to have the main thing settled... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— August 3, 1938... I am so glad you like the paper. By all 
means show it to Kent, and let me know what he says of it. Of course it has not 
his urbane, polished, graceful style. And if he is shocked—tho’ I see no reason 
why he should be—I take no intransigent attitude and am willing to consider any 
suggested emendations —if not too drastic. 

As to your position and mine in the matter, you can easily explain that, by 
saying that knowing he was looking about for someone to write an introduction, 
you thought of me and when you suggested it to me, I said that I wd. try my 
hand at it, and this is the result. If he does not like it and thinks that someone 
else can do it better all right. But do you agree with me that he ought to decide 
this and not show it about before deciding? It seems so to me: but I am content 
to leave the matter in your hands to manage... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— August 10, 1938... The enclosed I received this afternoon: 
and I suppose as soon as B. R.’s tears allow him to see the difference between 
ink and paper, I shall hear from him too! But you may notice that Kent does nt 
sa[y] he cried: and what he really thought or thinks — “that is his secret”! I should 
hav[e] liked it much better, if he had told me just what he thought of it: for surely 
there are some points which he must think open to criticism. But Kent is as much 
Kent as Rogers is Rogers. “Urbanitas fiat, raat Coelum’’. 
Well! Well! Well! 
* * * *" 

I hav[e] made a few minor improvements, and when a fresh copy is made of the 
thing, will send one to you and one to Kent. I am curious to hear your account 
of this assemblage of cognoscenti!.. . 


P.S. (Friday) Aug. 12, 1938 


I held this back because I thought I might hear from you, about the meeting 
with Kent. But not having done so, send this along... . 
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... [ hav[e] an uneasy feeling that perhaps we have rather forced Kent into 
taking something he does n’t want: though through a misplaced politeness wild 
horses wd. not drag out of him any comments. It wd. be so much simpler for 
everybody, if he could be a little more direct. However he is a kindly soul and 
isushesis wee. 


COPY: H. W. Kent to D.B.U. — August 9, 1938... Ruzicka, [Frederic] Warde 
and B. Rogers spent last evening with me here [Petersham, Massachusetts], quite 
a gathering of the clan of typographers! 

Rudolph gave me the note you have so generously written for the catalogue 
of the B.R. exhibition, and this morning, after the others had gone, I read it to 
our friend. I wish you had been present. I have never seen B. R. so moved. His 
eyes looked quite suffused, and he admitted that he was near to tears. That you 
should have been willing to write about his work, and that you should be able 
to speak so generously about it and him, touched him deeply. He will write to 
you to express his pleasure. 

On my own behalf as well as for the Institute, may I say that this essay of 
yours, with its beautiful form and authority, will give pleasure to many, and be 
an example to us all... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — August 12, 1938 . . . By this time you will no doubt have heard 
from Kent about the reception of your Note. I took it up to Petersham last Monday 
and to my surprise found Rogers there. Kent was so pleased with the MS. that 
he wanted to read it to Rogers, right off, but I asked him to do so when I was 
gone, which was to be the following morning. Rogers is after all the one most 
concerned and Kent tells me he was visibly moved by what you have written 
about him. 

I am greatly relieved, and pleased it came off so well. I thought a change might 
be asked, in the sentence on p. 4 after the Pollard quotation [from Alfred W. 
Pollard’s assessment published in 1916 under the title Modern Fine Printing in 
England and Mr. Bruce Rogers]. It seemed to me there are a number of things 
that are not “antiquarian in flavor’, even though minor. This however was an- 
ticipating trouble (my greatest trouble) that did not materialize. . . . 


P. S. Iam returning your MS., but if you have another corrected copy, I should 
like to have this one... . 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— August 15, 1938. . . In answer to your letter of the 12th, lam 
rather surprised that the note was accepted without criticism, but I am wondering 
whether on consideration there may not be some emendations proposed. How- 
ever, I shall not propose them. 

I send you herewith a corrected draft in place of the one which you returned 
to me. The only change that I shall make in the proofs will be to quote precisely 
the French saying that I have paraphrased; but I have not yet been able to lay my 
hand on it. 

I am writing to Kent asking him to return the copy that I sent him, and I will 
then send him a duplicate of what I am today sending you. I don’t want the two 
kicking about together, so I am asking for its return before risking the sending 
of another. So much in answer to your letter of the 12th... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — August 16, 1938 . . . I have just received a very nice letter from 
Rogers, in which he seems very much pleased and hopes that I will not make 
any real changes in what has been written. I think he means it sincerely, although 
he rather over-stated his delight. His last paragraph, however, amused me a good 
deal; it runs as follows: 

“My prediction to Kent that you would not care to be asked to write such a 
paper has been completely dispersed — with what great satisfaction and pleasure 
to myself I have tried to convey in this letter.” 

So it would appear that they HAD thought of me!.. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 8, 1938... I think you have a copy of my notice 
about Rogers, as two were made, one of which went to Kent and the other I 
believe was left in your hands. 

The corrections that I propose to make in it are to omit in the third paragraph 
the words “more or less admirable according to the temperament of the onlooker” 
and to leave in “as many are”; so that the sentence will read, “Rogers has never 
been attached, as many are, to particular localities.” This appears to me a more 
gracious way of stating the matter. Furthermore, in the sentence in the last 
paragraph which reads, “Since that time Mr. Pollard’s challenge has in several 
instances perhaps been met,” I have altered to, “Since that time Mr. Pollard’s 
challenge has been met.” 

I think these changes were about all that we talked of, but if there are others 
that occur to you, I shall be very much obliged if you will tell me... . 
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Both Daniel Berkeley Updike and Rudolph Ruzicka were present for the 
opening of the Bruce Rogers exhibition, at which Updike read, before the as- 
sembled audience, the “Introductory Note” he had done for The Work of Bruce 
Rogers (New York, 1939), the show’s catalogue. Also, Henry Watson Kent on 
this occasion, without revealing the identity of its author, read a text that Ruzicka 
had written (something which later, with its authorship acknowledged, was 
published in book form, as On the A@sthetic Values That Are to Be Found in the 
Printed Work of Bruce Rogers). On the evening following the program that opened 
the exhibit, the Grolier Club, by way of extending its tribute, honored Rogers 
at a dinner meeting, at which he himself spoke. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 22, 1938... I thought the opening of the Rogers 
Exhibition went off very well. I stayed over for the second occasion, which 
struck me as less interesting, although Rogers’ paper was very good. Of the 
papers read at the opening, I thought yours was easily the best and most dis- 
criminating. I was only sorry you didn’t read it yourself. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 23, 1938 . . . I am also sending you another enclo- 
sure, the history of which is as follows: At the second meeting of the Grolier 
Club, Cary asked me whether I had anything further to say that evening. I said 
no, that I thought I had said quite enough and that people came to hear Rogers 
and not me. On the other hand, I had in the back of my mind something that I 
should like to have said. It amused me to write it, and may amuse you... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. —December 31, 1938 . . . To understand your undelivered speech 
requires a certain depth of feeling, of a kind that Rogers totally lacks. It is this 
lack which makes his books objets d’art mainly, better to look at than to read. It 
is all too coldly calculated, including the pose. I enjoyed the spontaneous expres- 
sion of your feelings and could not help imagining what the effect would have 
been on the admirers, had you delivered the speech. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 4, 1939... As to the “unspoken speech” I thought it 
would amuse you and what enormous fun it would have been to have delivered 
it as written! But you and Kiip are the only repositories of my secret eloquence. 
I thought of sending it to Kent, but was afraid he might misunderstand it, as I 
see you have not... . 
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Quite LATE in his career Daniel Berkeley Updike agreed to lecture again at 
Harvard, not this time in connection with the curriculum of its business school, 
which had been his auspices in 191 I-16, but now as a guest of Harvard College, 
within an English-department course called “Bibliography,” conducted by Assis- 
tant Librarian William A. Jackson, with the cooperative participation of his 
colleague Philip Hofer. 

This undertaking, which would ultimately lead to the publication of another 
book by Updike, is reflected in several of his letters to Ruzicka during the span 
of exactly a year—as, initially, he pondered the lectures’ coverage; then, drafted 
and redrafted their texts; and, finally, reported on the reception accorded the first 
of his two presentations. — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 20, 1939 . . . Hofer has asked me to give four lectures 
on any subject I want at Harvard in connection with a course there that he and 
Jackson are giving. I told him I did not wish to give four in any case, although 
I might give two. I wonder what you would think of the subjects I have been 
thinking about. My idea is to make the first lecture consist of two parts, the first 
part to be “The Problems Which have to be Considered in Making a Successful 
Book” and the second part, “By What Standards the Lover of Books is to Judge 
a Successful Book.” The second lecture would be, “The Place of University Men 
in the Printing Industry.” You can very well see how the first lecture could be 
treated, but in the second one, I should propose to show that the university man 
was singularly handicapped in entering a trade like that of printing, because he 
was so apt to confuse a love of literature and a sense of beauty with ability to pro- 
duce good pieces of printing; that he would always find himself confronting men 
of less education who had begun at an earlier age to acquaint themselves with the 
processes of printing, and that unless the university man was willing to undergo 
the drudgery which these men were willing to undergo, he would never be satisfied 
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with the career which printing presented. If on the other hand, he was willing to 
attend a trade school or to act as an apprentice (if anybody would take him), his 
education and broader point of view would be a great help in planning printing 
appropriate in treatment to the subjects of the books which were given him to print. 
I would attempt to show that the great trouble with the average university man 
was . . . [that] he considered himself in some sense superior to the workmen, in 
points in which he was actually inferior, and that unless he was willing to abandon 
such prejudices and be willing to go in on the basis of the average workman, he 
would be heading for discouragement and failure. 

One of my ideas in delivering the lecture in these terms is, to disabuse the 
somewhat high-hat university man, of a feeling that Harvard College and a “love 
of literature” will enable him to produce a decent book; and to show that it will 
only be a man with a real love of the mechanical processes of printing who will 
not be discouraged by the amount of training he has to go through before he can 
arrive at any proficiency in what he is anxious to do. I hope that this may discourage 
a certain number of idiots from taking up my time about once in two weeks. They 
think because they “love good books” they know how to make them! This, I trust, 
might be a by-product of my remarks. Let me know what you think of these 
igeaSs 2: 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 31, 1939... I have your letter. I have changed the 
title of the first lecture to 

The Essentials of Good Book-making 
and propose for the second 

The Educated Man in the Printing Industry 
or 

The Place of an Educated Man &c. 
Your suggestion about slides to illustrate the first talk is a good one. But I have 
not yet decided to talk at all! However do you think these titles good ones, IF I 
decide favorably? .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 21, 1939... I am revising the first part of the first 
lecture in the light of what you have suggested and I think it is going to be very 
much improved thereby. When it is done I will send it on to you to see what you 
think. It will be one of the rare cases where a person asks advice and takes it. 
Most advice asked is to confirm conclusions already arrived at! . . . 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— December 30, 1939... I hav[e] entirely re-organized the 
lecture you criticised, and it is improved. On Tuesday, I will send you a carbon 
copy, and if you find corrections pencil them on the particular page and send to 
me; but if you are tired and cant do this conveniently dont. for I have already 
bothered you enough. It is I fear dull, but certainly more adequate. . . . 


Along with Updike’s letter of December thirtieth, Ruzicka preserved a printed 
invitation, which serves to document the circumstance that the lectures had, by 
the time of their delivery, become occasions for audiences that would include 
others besides students enrolled in the Harvard “Bibliography” course. — 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE HARVARD LIBRARY 


are cordially invited by the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, to two 
lectures by DANIEL BERKELEY Uppixe, A.M. (Hon.) ’29. 


(1. The Place of the Educated Man in the Printing Industry; with remarks on Uni- 
versity Presses, Thursday, January 25th, 1940, at the same time. 


Seating space is limited so that reservations must be made in advance, and will 
be accepted up to the capacity of the Upper Treasure Room, in order of receipt. 
Please apply to Putte Horer, Secretary, Friends of the Harvard Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


A special exhibition in honor of the Five Hundredth Anniversary of the Inven- 
tion of Printing is now on display in the Library, and will remain through the 


|. The Essentials of a Well-made Book; with some words on Modern Tendencies in 
month of January. 


Typography, Thursday, January 11th, 1940, at four-thirty in the afternoon. 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 5, 1940. . . I send this to you altho the paragraphs on 
make-up have been changed a little, and the MS. is rather messy. As I give the 
d—d thing on Thursday[,] if you can glance through it and let me have it back 
by Special delivery —for which I send stamped envelope[—]I wd. be infinite[l]y 
obliged. I hope that you will think it bettered from the draft you saw. .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— January 6, 1940. . . I can suggest but minor changes on the 
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enclosed MS. which seems to me very interesting and perfectly clear, except for 
the paragraph on Imposition, p. 12. I have tried to change the original and finally 
attempted a new version. The passage should be brief, since determining the 
margins is the really important thing, the other follows mechanically. 

I hope this will be of some use. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 8, 1940 . . . The typescript of the lecture I find on my 
desk this morning and thank you for returning it with exceeding promptness. I 
have looked through your corrections and shall adopt almost every one of them. 
The point on imposition I have not at this moment had time to study out, but no 
doubt what you have written is an improvement. I am sorry the typescript was 
not in better order. Many of the typeing errors were corrected on the copy I have 
here. 

Many, many thanks for helping me out in a matter of which I have become 
very tired! ... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 17, 1940... The lecture apparently came off fairly 
well, but the accoustic of the room is not very good and I apparently have a way 
of dropping my voice which makes it difficult to hear me. Otherwise, I thought 
it was a success. There were over 200 people and a good many expressed pleasure 
in my performance, but I bear in mind how many times I expressed pleasure in 
other peoples’ performances when my chief pleasure was when they stopped! 
So I cannot tell how much the compliments amounted to. . . . 


In the spring of this same year (which, as the closing element of the Friends 
of the Harvard Library’s invitation had noted, was being observed as the “Five 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Invention of Printing”), Daniel Berkeley Updike 
turned attention to doing some writing on another subject: John Gutenberg. 

Max Farrand, director of the Henry E. Huntington Library & Art Gallery, had 
invited Updike to journey to the West Coast during the autumn of 1940, in order 
to deliver there the Harvard lectures anew, under joint Huntington and California 
Institute of Technology sponsorship. And it was in California that the results of 
Updike’s Gutenberg study were first presented, as an address given at a preview 
of a Huntington Library exhibition entitled “Great Books in Great Editions.” 

The 1940 Harvard and California texts were published during 1941 in Updike’s 
volume Some Aspects of Printing, Old and New.— 
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D.B.U. to R.R.— May 15, 1940... In a paper I am writing, I am puzzled by a 
question I cannot solve to my satisfaction. Was Gutenberg actuated by striving 
for beauty in his first Bible & Catholicon, or was he merely trying to make 
something that wd. be near enough to a MS. to sell. Was the Psalter made with 
the same end in view. My feeling is that it was commercialism guided by taste. 


What is your opinion?.. . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — May 17, 1940. . . [should say that your answer to your question 
about Gutenberg’s motives sounds harsh, it may be misleading to explain his 
intentions in modern terms. I think that Gutenberg and his associates tried 
sincerely and consciously to imitate the beauty of the MS. (there are the heavily 
illuminated copies of the bible) and that they succeeded only as far as their 
metallic medium permitted. The materials of the new technique even then forced 
a departure from the MS., later more marked. Then too the religious character 
of the first printed books demanded respectful and traditional approach, and this 
should be considered. The attitude at the particular time to what we call beauty 
must have been different from ours; we may be no more conscious of or striving 
for beauty, but we speculate about it and the thing seems rarer. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— May 18, 1940... I have your letter of May 17. Thank you for 
your answer to my question. It will modify somewhat my conclusions. 

Besides Gutenberg’s invention a great deal of nonsense has been written about 
results of that invention which have been very erroneously, I think, attributed to 
him. I don’t think he at all foresaw what the invention would lead to. While I 
have no desire to debunk Gutenberg, I have every desire to give him credit for 
what he should have credit for, and leave it at that... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— May 20, 1940... At the risk of boring you, I return to the 
question you raised about Gutenberg. Just because in [the] course of time printing 
commercialized the book, that is no reason for believing Gutenberg was more 
“commercial” than the contemporary scribes and illuminators he imitated. A lot 
of nonsense has been written about him; he could no more foresee the good 
results of the invention than he could foresee the use his present-day descendants 
would make of it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — August 20, 1940... . I hope you have not suffered too much in 
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town and that you will be able to take a good rest at West Dover, before going 
to California... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — August 22, 1940 . . . I have written an extra paper for Farrand 
entitled “Gutenberg and his Relation to Printers Today” in which I have quoted 
you, and endeavored to make Gutenberg more human than a head of George 
Washington fashioned in ice cream. [(JThe first Washington’s birthday part[y] I 
ever went to was at the Roland Hazards’ in Providence, and the chef-d’oeuvre 
was a head of George Washington in vanilla ice cream flanked, I regret to say, 
not by Martha but by a strawberry ice cream rabbit. It was so like the Hazard 
family to be educational even in moments of relaxation. And it is also characteris- 
tic of their lack of humor not to perceive that a rabbit was the last emblem appli- 
cable to a childless pair![)]... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 7, 1940... The first of the California lectures 
comes on October 315. The new one on Gutenberg is to open a show of 20 “Great 
Books” at the Huntington Library, at which the Printing-House Craftsmen of 
Los Angeles and its vicinity are to be present. Accordingly I hav[e] made the 
treatment popular, and stressed what the title indicates. You will find your own 
wise words quoted therein: and your very imprudent allusion to it, causes me to 
enclose a copy of it I have here... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— September 15, 1940... I enjoyed immensely reading your 
lively Gutenberg lecture, returned herewith. The point of view is refreshingly 
original. Offhand it would seem odd to choose an 18‘ Century example to 
illustrate your argument, but the example is apropos and it is certainly striking. 
The lecture clears up a lot of nonsense while it stresses the real values in 
Gutenberg’s or any other printer’s work, for that matter in any other achievement, 
regardless of time. Time, incidentally, is a wonderful instrument of distortion. 
I should leave the lecture just as it is, but before you come to print it I should 
like to see it again. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 6, 1940. . . I hope this will find you in good shape for 
the Western trip. It will be a long journey, or do you plan to fly. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 10, 1940. . . As to California, I plan to fly not because 
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I want to particularly, but because it saves fatigue and I want to get there as fresh 
as I can. I will probably come back by train. When I see you I can tell you several 
things about it which were annoying to me but may be amusing to you. .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 25, 1940... I hope your trip and lectures will turn 
out well and that the whole thing will not prove too exhausting. Western hospi- 
tality is apt to be very strenuous... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 26, 1940... As to the trip and lectures, I am now in 
the state of wondering why I ever wrote the lectures or why I should give them; 
why I am going to California and whether I should find anything I would care 
to see. I did have one consoling letter from a correspondent who said very likely 
I should have a horrid time, but even a change of irritation is sometimes beneficial 
and would make coming back far more agreeable than otherwise. The rest of my 
friends said it was thrilling, delightful, and courageous. I have a faint idea that 
the reason I am going by plane is that while I dislike a plane, I hate a train more. 
This is one of the truthful confessions which I have been making all my life 
which is never believed, or if believed not well received. So I am obliged to grin 
and bear it, pretending that I am enchanted with the disconcerting prospect, the 
only alleviation of which is the small amount of cash I will get out of it... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 15, 1940. . . I saw Daniel [Bianchi] at the Grolier 
Club last Wednesday and he told me that you have returned and are well. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 16, 1940. . . I returned last Monday, a day late due 
to the flying weather, was in New York for only an hour and that at the airport. 
I had a very agreeable trip in California, saw a good many people and a good 
many things that interested me very much. Dr. Farrand and his wife were kind- 
ness itself, so I think the whole thing may be counted a success. 

As far as the lectures were concerned, there were only three, the second of 
which Farrand practically repeated to the Friends of the Huntington Library. I 
have always thought the first lecture rather dull, but it went off very well, and 
the second and third, when I was accustomed to my surroundings, I thought I 
never did better. But my best is not very good... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.—November 19, 1940. . . I am glad to have your letter of the 16t 
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and to know that the trip and lectures came off so well. Have you any plans for 
printing the lectures? . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 27, 1941. . . Before I went to California you said that 
you wd. like to look over the Gutenberg lecture again, before it was put into 
type. As this is now imminent, I am having a copy made of it and shall shortly 
send it to you to look over—if you will be so kind. It was delivered before some 
50 Printing-House craftsmen, of whom possibly 6 knew what I was trying to 
point out. If you will point out what it most lacks I shall try not to be quite so 
dull. If, in my effort to make Gutenberg less of a monument and more of a man 
I have scamped his greatness you will tell me... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— January 31, 1941... Please send the Gutenberg MS to me 
whenever it is ready, I shall read it over and will make any suggestions that may 
occur to me, I am glad it will be printed. Coming as it will after a flood of boring 
historical writing on the subject, your lecture will prove refreshing. I suppose it 
will be printed with the two delivered at Harvard. ... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 31, 1941... As I threatened, I am sending you a copy 
of the Gutenberg lecture for you to criticize, and as a palliative I may say there 
is no great hurry in doing so. You always have a calming influence on my efforts. 
I think what is chiefly desired in this paper is to see that I have not overstated or 
understated Gutenberg’s claims... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 6, 1941... I enclose herewith a copy of the Guten- 
berg lecture and under another cover I send the pamphlet that the Huntington 
Library issued about the exhibition. The lecture alludes directly to the exhibition. 
I am not sure whether these allusions should be retained and a note added saying 
where the address was given and in what connection; or whether to leave out the 
allusions to this particular exhibition and make the statements more general. I 
am inclined to leave it as it is[,] making a note on the first page under the title 
explaining precisely when and where it was delivered and how it came to be, 
and amplifying this in a prefatory note which will say just how the lectures came 
to pass. 

As I read this paper it sounds rather elementary, and I am not able in my 
present state of mind to discover whether it is elementary because it is not suffi- 
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ciently well written, or whether it is elementary because it tells the truth... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 9, 1941... I have read the enclosed MS. with great 
interest and have but few minor suggestions to offer: 

On p. 3. in the fourth line from the bottom the words “ten years later” are 
likely to puzzle coming after “twenty years of labour’, a few lines above. Would 
it do to say “‘ten years after his first experiments”? 

The quotation on p. 5. lacks final quotes. 

On the same page, the point of the story about the Emperor (in my version it 
was Charles V.) and the Roman fountains was that the Emperor thought the 
fountains were turned on in his honor, and was or may have been concerned 
about the waste. If this were brought out and the suggestion on p. 6. added, the 
story at any rate might be improved. 

Finally I think the lecture would read more smoothly if some commas were 
omitted. 

The references to the exhibition should remain, the statements you propose 
will take care of that and all the rest[,] including what seems to you— because 
you know so much about it—“elementary”’. 

I have nothing to add but praise... . 


P. S. I hesitate to say what I always felt about the accepted phrase “invention of 
printing by Gutenberg” (p. 1. of your MS.) It is not strictly true and is inconsistent 
with what you say later on, but it would be ungracious to alter the time-honored 
phrase, it might be pedantic to do so.... 


D.B.U. to R.R. — February 11, 1941... [have . . . received your letter of the 9th 
about the Gutenberg [lecture,] which I am taking to my house to study a little 
more carefully. I am ever so much obliged to you for going through the paper 
and I wish I liked it as well as you say you do, and I wish I believed what you 
say! ... Not that I don’t believe you [are] sincere but I think I know better than 
you do! 


R.R. to D.B.U.— June 7, 1941... Thank you very much for the copy of your 
book. I read parts of it again and with pleasure, the book is alive and should have 
great success. I was struck by its straightforward design, it has no obvious 
“style”, which seems to me the best possible modern style. . . . 
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OF Att the collaborative undertakings in which D. B. Updike and Rudolph 
Ruzicka engaged over the years, none was to achieve greater or more enduring 
recognition than the series of cards or keepsakes that was inaugurated in 1912 — 
inaugurated as a New Year’s greeting, when what had been intended for Christ- 
mas-season mailing in 1911 could not be produced in time for such. Extending 
from 1912 through 1942 (with, as far as Ruzicka was concerned, but one hiatus 
during that entire span of three decades), these annual tenderings of “Greetings 
for the New Year to the Friends of The Merrymount Press, Boston” were from 
the outset warmly received and appreciated. 

With the provision made for 1917, a half-dozen keepsakes depicting scenes 
in Boston and its vicinity had been done, and the compensation being at that 
stage accorded the artist for his yearly participation is touched upon in letters 
exchanged during the second half of January, just after the Press had sent out its 
1917 keepsake, featuring the First Church at Lancaster, Massachusetts. — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — January 4, 1917 . . . The New Years card . . . was duly printed 
and sent forth on December 30"... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — January 16, 1917 . . . We shall make the Lancaster Church cost 
$50., as usual, to cover “expenses” and I am enclosing my bill herewith... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— January 17, 1917... As to the Lancaster Church bill, I am 
sending a check for it, and to that check I have added the sum of $14.00 for car 
fares. I feel that unless I do that you are not getting enough for the trouble you 
have so kindly taken about the designs each year. I have hoped that they would 
bring in somewhat from other sources, and perhaps in one or two instances they 
may have done so. But that is all beside the mark, and I shall feel happier if you 
will accept the extra... . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— January 24, 1917... Thank you for the check and the car 
fares. The Christmas card designs are always a pleasure to me to do and they 
help to make my work known among a large group of people of the right sort . . . 


By the autumn of this same year the United States had entered the First World 
War. Consequently, the idea arose of having the subject of the wood engraving 
for the 1918 keepsake be Camp Devens, the newly established military installa- 
tion near Ayer, Massachusetts (some thirty miles northwest of Boston), where 
training was provided for U.S. Army recruits and those being conscripted into 
the service. However, the bringing out of this particular keepsake was ac- 
complished not without experiencing complications, both early and late. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 22, 1917... I have just received from the Camp 
Devens Intelligence Officer a note saying that we shall have to secure a permit 
from the Committee on Public Information at Washington before we can use the 
sketch mentioned, and I am writing to Washington, enclosing some copies of 
old New Year’s Cards, and also saying that I enclose a photograph of the rough 
sketch that you have made. If you are willing to have a print of this taken and 
forwarded to me, I will send it to them. Apparently, in some way or another, the 
print must be authorized, and I think that this sketch of yours with any explanation 
that you propose to append to it, will be material on which they will exercise 
their military valour. I have never thought well of Willie Hohenzollern, but I 
confess it never occured to me that he would interfere with my New Year’s 
Cardia 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 23, 1917 . . . Would it not be better to make a finished 
drawing of the Devens Camp, inscription and all, and send a copy of that to 
Washington, instead of a photo of the sketch, which is too much of a document. 
If you agree about this, send me the inscription, if you wish one to go on. 
Otherwise I shall have the sketch photographed, but even in that case, an inscrip- 
tion would make it more convincingly the thing it is to be. I should hate to give 
(aupar 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 26, 1917... As to the finished drawing for Camp 


Devens, I am inclined to think that this is a good idea, as it will allay any doubt 
they may have about what the thing is to be. I will accordingly try to think up 
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the inscription before tonight and enclose it. I think, as you say, the sketch as 
now would appear too much of a document. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 27, 1917. . . This motto will do: 
ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM 
SUB LIBERTATE QUIETEM 
By the sword he seeks peace 
And through liberty, -quiet. 
(repose) 
It is the motto of this state... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 30, 1917. .. The motto for the Devens Camp seems 
to me excellent. I shall now go on with the drawing. I am wondering if you would 
undertake an extra printing for this card, that is, black and two colors. The colors 
will be mere spots and easy torun.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 31, 1917... As to an extra colour printing of the 
Devens Camp, if you think it is required, we both feel that it ought to be done. 
So will you use your own taste about it?. . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 6, 1917... The sketch has come. I’ll write fully 
about it tomorrow. I like it very much indeed. I wanted to tell you that it had 
come... + 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 7, 1917 . . . The sketch of Camp Devens I am having 
photographed today to the proportions which you suggest, and as soon as it is 
done I will send it with my letter and the New Year’s Cards of former years to 
the committee in Washington. . . . I like the sketch immensely. There is only one 
slight criticism I have to make, but this has nothing to do with the authorization, 
and I will write you about it later. I think the whole composition is interesting 
and distinguished, and it will be a great success if only the Washingtonians do 
not interfere. If they do, I will keep it until the war is over—if it ever is over—and 
then print it with the words “Belated by the censor”. So you will not have lost 
your labour... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 19, 1917... I have received the Camp Devens 
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sketch from the Committee on Public Information stamped as approved; so I 
suppose we can now go on without any trouble. My only criticism about the 
design is, that the shacks do not seem to me to “build up” quite sufficiently and 
give the effect of a hill and were they absolutely so without moldings or eaves 
as they look here? It seems to me that the buildings are a little dry, and although 
I suppose you took this view from the top of the hill so that you looked more or 
less down on them, as one passed them from the road they did seem a little more 
impressive than they do here. Do you think trees could be introduced with 
advantage on the left-hand side of the picture among the buildings? There are a 
few, but I confess that part of the encampment as here presented has rather a 
sordid look which I do not think it had to quite that extent as one saw it.... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 22, 1917... I hope you were satisfied with the 
Camp Devens block. It is an extremely complicated affair and I am still too 
conscious of the work I put on it to be able to see it... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 24, 1917... The Camp Devens block I am sure 
from the proof is all right, and I would not worry about it. I will send you copies 
as soon as we get them ourselves... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— December 31, 1917... We have had rather bad luck . . . be- 
cause Bianchi thought the black was printed first, and it was only when we got 
the colour on that we discovered that it was not. It looked dull and poor printed 
this way, and so we have tried it over, although it cannot be done on the same 
paper, because no more Kelmscott paper is available —or at least not enough for 
the whole edition... . 


With the war still being waged in Europe, there existed during the early 
autumn of 1918 uncertainty about issuance of any Merrymount Press keepsake 
at all for 1919 —a circumstance of uncertainty that was communicated to Ruzicka 
in mid-October, but which proved to be within a month’s time dispelled by the 
Armistice, signed November eleventh. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 16, 1918 . . . I have been thinking as to what to write 


you about the New Years card and it seemed to John and myself that perhaps as 
a “War Measure” it wd. be more fitting to omit it this year. But should there be 
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any peace declared or arrived at before then, in that case we would certainly 
want one. It occurs to me that an appropriate motto would be 

Glory to God in the Highest 

And on Earth Peace 

To Men of Good Will 
This is the revised version of “Good-will towards men” and though I hate the 
Revised Version generally, this time it is both correct and (I think) apposite. It 
has also occurred to me that possibly a symbolic design in red[,] white and blue 
might accompany the motto... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 24, 1918 . . . [have received your letter about the New 
Years card and I certainly hope to do the “peace card” though I doubt it will be 
appropriate this year. But of course noone can tell. The situation is better than 
it has ever been. Should things turn out the right way and in time, it would give 
me great pleasure to do something along the line you suggest. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 8, 1918... It does look now, doesn’t it, as if the 
New Year’s card will have to be done! So you might be thinking up something 
for it. Just at present, I don’t seem to have any ideas... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 14, 1918... Have you yet had any bright idea for 
the New Year’s card, for now I suppose we must have one. John thinks that it 
would be better to have something symbolical instead of a view, which he fancies 
would fall a little flat. I suppose he is right... . 

I write you in a hurry for you will want to have all the time you can on it I 
suppose... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 23, 1918... I am sending you today a sketch for 
the New Year’s card. I am wondering what you will think of it... . If you have 
a brighter idea, let me know about it... . 


What was produced for 1919 differed from all preceding keepsakes in the 
series, as well as from those which would follow, in that it departed from the 
usual theme of illustrating Boston-area scenes. Instead, it symbolically rep- 
resented, as Ruzicka, after having prepared his initial drawing, explained to 
Updike, “a shaft of light, illuminating a possible Bethlehem—a Christmas note 
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I did not want to make too obvious.” [R.R., November 30, 1918.] Moreover, 
the engraving, which also featured a soaring angel scattering flowers, was accom- 
panied by two Biblical quotes and 1918’s Armistice date. 

In 1924 Updike’s and Ruzicka’s approach to continuing the series involved, 
unusually, the concurrent consideration of two subjects, rather than development 
of but a single possibility. Also, there figured tangentially in Ruzicka’s follow- 
through arrangements that year his having newly acquired—but not yet fully 
mastered the technique of driving —an automobile. (Updike had several years 
earlier purchased a car, which was chauffeured by his servant, Mario.) 

It may be noted, too, that during this particular autumn the preparations for 
doing the annual keepsake coincided, in part, with the political campaign leading 
up to the November-fourth elections—elections in which, nationally, President 
Calvin Coolidge triumphed over his Democratic challenger, lawyer-statesman- 
diplomat John W. Davis. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 4, 1924. . . I wish something in the nature of a land- 
scape could be found for your 1925 card. A Park scene, or better still, a view in 
real country, possibly with some literary association. Why not Walden Pond, if 
there is anything left of it? There must be many places about Boston reminiscent 
of a time when America was not completely standardized in thought and action 
and which might serve us... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— October 10, 1924... I’m afraid that Walden Pond, is now-a- 
days so frequented and commonplace as to hav[e] very little charm for much of 
a picture. It might be any pond anywhere. There are bathhouses and floats near 
the shore where the pine-trees are: and I conceiv[e] that the view wd. be prettiest 
through the pines, from which, as perhaps you remember, there is an abrupt 
descent to the shore of the pond. From the other end of the pond, I should not 
think the view wd. hav[e] much character. But you could tell. I had thought of 
the garden view of the House of the Seven Gables, which is a charmi[n]g affair. 
Why not visit both and try the one that works best. Walden is about an hour from 
here: Salem an hour in the other direction. A long morning wd. cover both. 
Then there are the parks: but I cant think of anything a bit interesting, unless 
a view in the Arnold Arboretum might do. But this is its wrong season. In 
Lilac-tide, as Walpole called it, a vista of lilacs might be shown: but now bare 
branches are becomi[n]g the only thing visible of the lilac-bushes. . . . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— October 14, 1924... Of the three subjects for the card that 
you speak of in your letter of the 10th, the garden view of the House of the Seven 
Gables would seem to me the best. My plan is to come on next Wednesday, in 
my car which J have had a week, with a man who would relieve me at the wheel, 
completing my education in driving. I should start Tuesday and go by way of 
Springfield, arriving at your house Wednesday evening. . . . ! amnotatall certain 
about the wisdom of going that way, but it seems to me the best means of getting 
acquainted with the machine and its management. If I decide against it, I will 
come Wednesday night, as before... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 15, 1924. . . I think you will undoubtedly get experi- 
ence coming on in that way, but my only query is whether it isn’t rather a long 
run for a beginner, and I am afraid you will feel rather done up when you get 
here. I have just come down from Vermont where I have been motoring for a 
few days, and am extremely conscious of my bones. 

Please let me know, if you can, what time you expect to arrive Wednesday 
evening, or perhaps I should say hope to arrive, for one never knows in acar. .. . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — October 20, 1924 . . . [shall be able to tell better when to expect 
to reach Boston when I get to Springfield and will telegraph you from there. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— October 29, 1924... I wonder if you could let me have the 
inscriptions for both the Walden Pond and the House of Seven Gables. Completed 
drawings could then be sent, either one of which may be used... . 

The motor trip was interesting in spots but hardly worth the effort... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 30, 1924. . . I will go into the question of the inscrip- 
tions for Walden Pond and the Seven Gables immediately; but as I am going up 
to Vermont tomorrow, to be gone Friday and Saturday, I may not be able to send 
them before next week, unless I have some very happy thought this morning. 

I was afraid you would find the motor trip rather tiresome, but all the same, 
it was excellent experience; and experience is so seldom diverting! . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — October 31, 1924. . . This is the motto for the House of Seven 


Gables. It is in old French, and is from Montaigne. ... TOUT LE MONDE ME 
RECOGNOIST EN MON LIVRE, ET MON LIVRE EN MOY. 
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D.B.U. to R.R. — November 5, 1924. . . [hav[e] not forgotten the inscription for 
“Walden”: but it is a troublesome affair, owing to an idiomatic Latin construction 
that I hav[e] not been able to elucidate. As soon as I find how it can be properly 
arranged I will let you have it. And perhaps if it seems unduly long we can print 
it from type. But this is just to say that it is not overlooked. It is from Plutarch. 

Now that the election is over I trust the country may settle down to work. What 
a mess it all is. I am so sick of voting without enthusiasm, for people whose only 
claim to support, is that somebody who opposes them is worse! . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — November 7, 1924 . . . The motto for the Walden card is: “Cato 
dixit malle quaeri cur non, quam cur ipsi statua esset collocata.”. . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— November 8, 1924... The two sketches for the New Year’s 
cards are being sent today. It was easy enough to work the inscription into the 
Seven Gables design, where it helps to give it the proper depth, but I am at a 
loss to know how to place the Walden Pond one. It would seem to me best to 
print it from type below the block. The black of this design, by the way, I propose 
to print in a kind of dark blue gray; the type might be printed in the same color. 
The inscription seems to me too long to engrave successfully. Let me know about 
this and what you think of the sketches, which I shall change in some details, 
on the block. ... 

I cannot quite make out the Plutarch quotation, but the one from Montaigne 
is excellent and most apt... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 14, 1924... have been to Vermont, and just got 
back yesterday. I find the two sketches. Of the two, I like the House of Seven 
Gables better, and we should like to have that for this year. But don’t you think 
the garden is somewhat flourishing, for the somewhat meagre leafage of the 
trees? In particular, the arbor appears to me a little bit fluffy. Might it not be 
well to make the garden more distinctly autumnal, or the trees more summer- 
like? Of the two, I like the trees as they are, and my inclination would be to 
reduce the fertilizer on the flower beds! 

I agree with you that the length of the quotation in the Walden Pond is rather 
disconcerting, but I think it should go in a tablet, and then we can print it in. 
However, as we shall not use it this year, that can wait, for I think the Walden 
view, in the colours you propose, would make a charming plate, and it will do 
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very well for next year. The Plutarch quotation reads: “Cato said, it is better that 
it should be asked why there is no monument, than why there is one.” I am 


returning both sketches herewith. . . . 


But, preliminary sketches of both the House of Seven Gables and of Walden 
Pond having been completed, and specific plans for proceeding having also been 
proposed, suddenly Updike was confronted by a startling development. — 


R.R. to D.B.U. — November 22, 1924... I have been feeling so poorly lately 
and accomplished so little of my work that I have decided, very reluctantly, to 
give up the attempt to do your New Year’s card this year. I really do not see how 
I could finish it in time. I will be glad to do it for next year, sometime during 
the year, if you care to have it.... 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 24, 1924... Your letter of November 22 has just 
been received, and it is a considerable blow. We have so long issued these cards 
that it is rather awkward to give them up, and too late to get anyone else to do 
it, even if I wanted to do so. I am sorry that you have been feeling poorly, and 
I perfectly understand that this work must give way to engagements of a more 
serious nature, and probably of a more remunerative nature. And that brings me 
to make two propositions: 

First, to solve the present situation, would it be possible to make line block 
reproductions from either of the pen and ink sketches already made for this year? 
While they are not so interesting as wood-blocks, I would so much rather have 
those than not have anything. Possibly the present drawing for the Walden, or 
perhaps the other, could be used for the black plate, the tint plates being simple 
matters to make. If that can be done, that would let us out of the present difficulty 
and give you less trouble, providing that the black plate can be utilized by 
painting out anything on it at present which would prevent its making a line block 
for printing in black. 

And that brings me to the second point, in regard to the price. The present 
rate of payment was begun, as you remember, a good many years ago. But with 
the increased expenses in every other direction, there has been no increase in the 
price which we are paying for them, and the work takes a great deal of time from 
work which must be more remunerative. Furthermore, any advertising of your 
skill which these plates would give, has long ago been accomplished, and while 
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you may derive some slight benefit from them, I cannot believe that it now 
amounts to much. That being the situation, would it not be wise to reconsider 
the whole question of the price for the work? I should not write all this if we 
were not good enough friends to make me feel that I am able to write it, knowing 
that you will take . . . [it] in the spirit in which it is meant; and I can only wish 
the suggestion had been made before there was any question as to whether or 
not this year’s card could be executed, because it might look, with anybody else, 
as if I was trying to make a bid to have the work done, or that you were desir- 
ing that such a bid should be made—neither of these facts being in the least 
the case. 

My only anxiety in regard to the matter is whether, if you are tired and have 
a lot of other work to do, you can, undertake the work necessary on either of the 
designs that you choose, to make them available for line blocks. If you can do 
this, it would help us out of a somewhat unfortunate situation. If you are afraid 
that the line block would not come out with sufficient sharpness, of course, the 
ragged places could be gone over with an graver; but I see no reason why we need 
anticipate a difficulty of this sort. The real questions now are whether you would 
be willing to undertake the work on that basis, and send in a bill which you think 
would be adequate in comparison with the bills you render to other people. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— November 26, 1924... I really feel that I should not make a 
pen drawing of your New Year’s card, but that it should be done well, as before, 
sometime next year. I shall not be able to do any printing for a month or so, 
owing to another attack of appendicitis. Though it has been slight, it seriously 
interfered with all my plans and I shall have to be very careful... . 

As to the price, the work was never done on a commercial basis and hardly 
can be, in view of the time it takes as well as the purpose you use it for and I am 
quite willing to leave it to your sense of what is possible and fair. . . . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— November 28, 1924... Your letter of November 26 has been 
received, and I am, of course, disappointed; but you must be the best judge as 
to whether the sketches could [be] utilized in any other way beside[s] the cutting 
on wood. I will see what can be done in regard to some typographic thing, or 
else we can give it up for this year altogether. And in regard to the price, when 
you go on with the next one, we will consider that. Meanwhile, I don’t see why 
you should not be reimbursed for your travelling expenses, and I am therefore 
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sending you a check which will cover what the expense would have been if you 
had come by train. 

Finally, I am very sorry indeed about the appendicitis. You will, naturally, 
have to be very careful about that, and I think you are quite right in making it as 
easy for yourself as you possibly can... . 


Nearly three weeks later, while on a trip to New York City, Updike reported 
in a note to John Bianchi, “I. . . met Ruzicka, who seems well in spirits, but not 
very strong.””—to which he added, “He really had to give up the New Years 
card, L.think.” [D.B.U., December 17, 1924.] 

Quite tardily, what Updike and Bianchi fixed upon as a substitute provision 
was printed and readied for mailing. “You will,’ Updike wrote Ruzicka in 
mid-January, “soon receive a New Year’s card which will show you how inferior 
other people’s efforts are to your own; but none the less, it carries my best wishes 
for what is left of 1925!” [D.B.U., January 16, 1925.] And in an early-February 
letter to Miss Granniss at the Grolier Club, Updike felt called upon to explain in 
some detail the situation that obtained with regard to Press’s keepsake for 1925: 

“_..The form of the present New Year’s greeting merely temporarily inter- 
rupts the Boston series of views. Mr. Ruzicka drew two views that I thought 
most successful, and they were all finished and ready to engrave on wood when 
he had a slight illness and had to, for the moment, give up anything that required 
much effort. So he asked me if I would let him off this year, and although it was 
pretty late in the day, I didn’t see anything else to be done. So we concocted the 
present New Year’s card, after a design by Pillement— thereby, no doubt, confus- 
ing our friends in various directions! A lady wrote me the other day and asked 
me if it was symbolic of prohibition! So you perceive that I have suffered for my 
good nature!” [D.B.U., February 5, 1925.] 

By midsummer 1925, Updike was anxious to proceed with preparations for a 
’26 keepsake, to be based on one of the preliminary drawings done the previous 
autumn. When writing to Ruzicka about this, he did not fail to raise anew the 
possibility of their reconsidering “the whole question” of the financial compen- 
sation that should be involved. — 


D.B.U. to R.R. — July 30, 1925... What do you think of going ahead with the 


engraving of the “House of the Seven Gables” . . . ? It does not seem too early 
to start and I shall be glad to be able to count upon it. As to the matter of price, 
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as I said last year, this seems to me open to revision and I shall be glad to have 
your views as to what it should be. . . . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — August 4, 1925 . . . [should be very glad to engrave the “House 
of the Seven Gables” for which I have a sketch. I should say that $250. would 
be compensation more nearly fair for the time I most always spend on engraving 
and printing the blocks. I do not consider the time spent on sketches and draw- 
ings, but feel that the traveling expenses should be paid. They have been paid, 
for the last trip. If this seems fair to you, I shall be glad to go on with the 
engraving. ... 


Two hundred and fifty dollars would continue to be the amount paid Ruzicka 
by the Merrymount Press annually, for the designing of the keepsakes and the 
engraving of their blocks, from 1925 onward to the close of the series —except 
for the four years 1934 through 1937. (A sum—usually ranging from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars each year—was also made available to Ruzicka to cover both 
the purchase and mixing of the inks that were sent by him to Boston for the 
printing of the overall editions. ) 

By 1933 the impact of the severe and prolonged Great Depression, which had 
followed the stock-market crash of 1929, was such that a continuance of issuing 
the annual keepsakes came acutely into question at the Press. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— September 13, 1933... We are in a quandary as to the New 
Year’s card this year, on account of expense. Bianchi and I feel that it would be 
wise to send out something, although just what I don’t know. If times were normal 
I would propose as subject the staircase of the Public Library drawn in the 
afternoon, when a shaft of light comes through the west windows on one of the 
great lions on the landing, but that involves making a design such as we have 
had hitherto. 

Is there anything that you can do from a photograph which could be worked 
into the series? Could a drawn design made to look as much like a woodcut as 
possible and printed in black and one or two colors be used? Or do you see any 
other way of reducing expense? Or have you anything on hand that could be 
pressed into service? I should very much like your suggestions. 

It goes without saying that I should infinitely prefer to continue as hitherto, 
but this year economy is necessary, and we must consider ways and means. . . . 
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R.R. to D.B.U.— September 16, 1933... I feel as you and Bianchi do about 
continuing the New Year’s cards. My suggestion is to go on in exactly the same 
way, as to style and engravings and to compromise, this year, on the cost. Could 
you afford $125. for the design and engravings, plus the cost of inks? The 
staircase of the Public Library could be managed quite well in two colors, two 
browns, or black and warm buff. In that event I could work from photo- 


graphs... . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — September 18, 1933 . . . [have your letter of September 16 and 
it is very good of you to help us out with the New Year’s card. I think we can 
pay $125 for the design and engraving, plus the cost of ink. If the printing is 
done in two colors that will help us out, too... . 


Although one hundred and twenty-five dollars had been settled upon in ad- 
vance as Ruzicka’s fee for the 1934 keepsake (which depicted Thomas Ball’s 
equestrian statue of George Washington, located in the Boston Public Garden), 
no financial prearrangements were made the following year, a circumstance that 
led to a degree of awkwardness and embarrassment both on Updike’s and on 
Ruzicka’s part. — 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 9, 1935... My bookkeeper has just handed me the 
enclosed account and calls my attention to the fact that last year you charged us 
$125.00 for the design of the New Year’s Card. This was done from a photograph, 
and were not photographs also supplied this year, although when you came here 
on other business I believe you did look at the Frog Pond? I am sorry that we are 
in no better position this year to pay $250.00 than we were last, and while I 
dislike to question the amount of your bill, that seems to be what I have to do. 
No arrangement was made about price this year, but I supposed as the sketch did 
not require the expense of a separate trip, that the amount would be what it was 
before. 

Would $150.00 for this year, including the inks, be satisfactory? Let me know 
how this strikes you... . 


R.R. to D.B.U. — February 13, 1935... As to my bill for the New Year’s card, 


I find it hard to believe you would seriously consider the snapshots any substantial 
help; the work is a matter not of hours but of weeks. Nor do I think you would 
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want to take advantage of last year’s reduction which was recognized as excep- 
tional. 

The best I can do, to settle the matter, is to reduce my bill by $50. and make 
it $204.04. The actual reduction is $70., since I did not charge for time of mixing 
theinks. !. ; 


D.B.U. to R.R.— February 14, 1935. . . am sorry that there are any questions 
about the New Year’s Card bill, and we ought to have stated (before it was begun) 
that the situation this year was just what it was last; but I rather supposed that 
the sending of the photographs implied that, and also that there would be a saving 
because those photographs were sent, and a journey here was therefore unneces- 
sary. As you remember, the Washington monument was done entirely from pho- 
tographs, and that led us to suppose that the snapshots of the Frog Pond would 
be equally useful, but apparently they did not prove so. Be that as it may, it does 
not affect the present situation as I hoped it might do, so let us understand that 
the bill is $204.04 as you propose. . . . 

Before another card is undertaken let us see if some arrangement cannot be 
made which will be less expensive for you in time and trouble, and less expensive 
for us, as well. ... 


R.R. to D.B.U.— February 17, 1935... I have received your letter of the 14% 
and am sending herewith the revised bill for the New Year’s card... . 

Some way must be found so we could both afford to go on with the cards. I 
should dislike to give them up, but the present method is extremely laborious, 
which I would not mind, but there is so much else I must do to keep things going. 
It is all very disheartening. .. . 


D.B.U. to R.R. — March 2, 1935... As you say[,] we must find some way out 
of it which will permit us both to go on. Quite frankly, this year has been rather 
less satisfactory than last, or I shouldn’t have written as I did; but the present 
method is laborious for you, and you ought to be doing whatever there is to be 
done to keep things going, without spending too much time on this work. So, 
let us plan to work out now, or whenever you are at leisure, some method by 
which it could be done. Could we not select photographs like the Washington 
Monument, which will do perfectly well for the purpose, and if these are supplied 
by us you could perhaps tell what a three colour sketch would cost or a block 
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would cost. How nearly the sketch can be made to look like a block I do not 
know, but you can tell me. At least it will do no harm to get things in proper 
shape for another time, which I desire just as much as you possibly can... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 16, 1935... Have you given any thought to such an 
arrangement as wd. be feasible and satisfactory as to future New Year’s Cards? 
This matter has worried me, and I do want to think it out, so that we both know 
and are satisfied with procedure in the future... . 


R.R. to D.B.U.— March 19, 1935. . . I hardly know what to say about the card 
engravings. The problem is an economic one and should be settled when we 
both know how conditions will develop later in the year. It would be quite 
impossible to do the same things in line cuts... . 


D.B.U. to R.R.— March 20, 1935... Your idea about the New Years card is an 
excellent one. Let us see what the situation for us both is by Sept 1. And we can 
then tell better what it is best todo. ... 


In 1936 and in 1937 Ruzicka was paid one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
for his work on the keepsakes issued for those years. Then, however, economic 
conditions having improved, over the remaining five years that the series con- 
tinued, his annual fee returned to two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Much of the correspondence that passed between Daniel Berkeley Updike and 
Rudolph Ruzicka during what proved to be the closing months of Updike’s life 
was centered upon a New Year’s keepsake for 1942—on that and on Ruzicka’s 
preparations for the book he was to write about the famous English wood en- 
graver Thomas Bewick, a book both men expected would in due course be 
produced (as a “Chap Book” publication of the Typophiles) at the Merrymount 
Press. } 

The subject decided upon for the 1942 keepsake, Minot’s Light (located off 
the coast of Cohasset, southeast of Boston), had been chosen from a trio of 
possibilities Updike identified to Ruzicka in mid-June 1941. By the middle of 
September, Ruzicka had submitted his sketch of the lighthouse, which was 
thereafter revised in response to suggestions and requests made by Updike. 

During the month of October the three wood blocks—those to provide for 
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the green, blue, and brown impressions— were engraved; and “finished proofs” 
were forwarded to the Press by the artist in mid-November, as was a set of “pro- 
gressive proofs,” together with the blocks themselves and the inks to be used in 
printing them. 

At that point, however, Updike expressed a desire to see if “a little more 
gaiety” could not somehow be achieved in the visual impact of the design. 
[D.B.U., November 18, 1941.] Possible means of achieving this were consid- 
ered, and Ruzicka, obligingly, agreed to make minor modifications with respect 
to two of the blocks and their inks. These were, accordingly, returned to him 
from Boston late in November, and within a fortnight what was to be done had 
been attended to by him. — 


R.R. to D.B.U.— December 11, 1941. . . 1am enclosing herewith new proofs of 
the two blocks. The one for blue has been made much more open. I have also 
made some changes on the green block, the color itself is bluer and cleaner in 
effect. This is as far as I can go with it and am therefore sending the blocks and 
inks to you today. . . . 


This was apparently the last letter sent between the two longtime friends— 
the end of their voluminous correspondence that reached back well over thirty 
years, back to the quarrelsome and decidedly unsatisfactory initial meeting they 
had experienced in New York City during the winter of 1907-08. 

On December 30, 1941, John Bianchi dispatched a letter to Rudolph Ruzicka, 
Its opening paragraph read: 

“D.B.U. passed away last night about 6.45. He was last at the office on the 
15th, saw his doctor on leaving the office who put him to bed. He did not leave 
the house after that. I saw him Christmas day. He was not himself then, talked 
incoherently. I saw him again yesterday morning but by that time he was uncon- 
scious. There was no physical suffering, some discomfort, but considerable 
mental suffering. I thought you would like to know about his passing away. 
Perhaps you will have seen a notice of his demise in the press today.” 

And to this Bianchi added: 

“In printing the New Year's card we had to print the brown from the original 
wood block as the wood blocks that were changed had shrunk when they came 
back to us and our electrotype of the brown block did not fit. I trust you will not 
think the result too bad under the conditions.” 
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